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“Heads I Win, Tails You Lose” 


How the Standard Food and Fur Association, Inc., Buys Back Rabbits 


HE National Vigilance Committee, which the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World maintains to 
detect fraudulent advertising, and its affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus have cooperated with the American 
Agriculturist in investigating this and other companies. 
Many of our readers are familiar with the business of 
this organization, which has been publishing advertisements 
similar to that appearing on 


haps you know from your own experience. Let us see if 
there are no trick clauses. Many of our readers complain 
that when they attempt to ship back rabbits to the company 
the company instructs the shipper to prepay the. express 
charges and promises to refund, and we note that the ship- 
ping instructions furnished by the company say: “Kindly pre- 
pay the expressage and we will reimburse you upon presenta- 
tion of express receipt show- 
ing amount paid out by you.” 





page 344. 





When a subscriber writes 
for the books he gets further 
information in the form of 
a pamphlet entitled “Dollars 
in Hares.” This pamphlet 
paints a glowing picture of 
the profits that can be made 
by raising rabbits and tells 
the reader that the Standard 
Food & Fur Association, Inc. 
believes itself to be “The 
world’s distributor of do- 
mestic hares.” The adver- 
tisement quoted above tells 
you that the company will 
“buy all you raise at $7 to 
$25 per pair.” The booklet 
tells you that it is possible 
“for a good doe to raise 42 
young (21 pairs) in a year” 
and then describes how at 
$18.50 a pair, the income 
of that number would be 
"$488.50. This looks like 
pretty good profit from an 


been employed. 


To the hentnes of the American Agriculturist 


N accordance with our long-established policy of protecting the 

farmers, we are going to give our readers some “facts” 
gard to certain individuals and firms doing business with farmers. 
We feel it our duty to bring to the attention of our readers full 
details of all cases, in which we believe improper practices have 
In addition, we propose to go one step further 
and will turn over to the proper authorities, certain information 
which we have, so that these authorities may take such criminal 
or other action as they deem suitable. 

Our readers are already familiar with what we are doing in 
our Service Bureau, and this feature is merely the outgrowth of 
the efficient working of that Bureau. 
write us fully in regard to any complaints which they have, or 
for any information they wish on these subjects. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC. 
By HENRY MORGENTHALU, JR., President. 


Read this series of articles beginning this week 


We have seen many com- 
plaints which show great dif- 
ficulty experienced in getting 
the company to repay these 
express charges and in vari- 
ous cases the company has 
refused to repay for one rea- 
son or another. We have also 
seen complaints in various 
cases where the company re- 
fused to buy back the rabbits 
and it, apparently, uses two 
stock alibis: the rabbits are 
under weight, or have be- 
come dirty en route. In one 
case, it says that the rabbits 
are not of the stock sold, al- 
though the purchaser says 
that they were bred from the 
rabbits which he bought 
from the company. The com- 
pany advertises full-blooded 
stock for sale, which should, 
of course, breed full blooded, 
if the description means any- 
thing. 


in re- 


We invite our readers to 





investment of a few dollars 
for the original pair which 
you would buy and, as the pamphlet itself frankly says: “this 
sounds too good to be true” and it points out that this can 
only be done by an experienced breeder. But the statement 
follows that “it is not at all difficult to raise four litters of 
six each in a year and that makes 24 youngsters or 12 pairs.” 
At $25 a pair the gross income from a good doe breeding 
at tnis rate would be $300, according to the pamphlet. 

Now, you naturally think that when the advertisement 
quoted above says “we buy all you raise at $7 to $25 per 
pair” that you will get this money. The company also agrees 
to pay the express charges. When you investigate the con- 
tract, however, you find that the company obligates itself 
to purchase back the rabbits “when six to eight months old, 
according to breed, purchased from us, and to be in good 
health, smooth-coated and in good condition.” 

In its pamphlet the company says “there are no trick 
clauses in our simple contract, no requirements which can- 
not easily be met. We live up to the contract in every re- 
spect.. We must, because we are an old-established concern, 
financially responsible, and can only remain in business by 
treating our customers fairly.” Now that sounds pretty 
fair, doesn’t it? Let’s see how this actually works out. Per- 


It will be interesting to ex- 
amine a few of the stories from persons who have actually 
bought from this company. 

A gentleman from Arkansas writes that he paid the 
company $22 for a pair of rabbits after he had seen their 
advertisement and after the company had written “con- 
tinually even urging me to borrow money to get them with.” 
He points out that the company was very prompt in writing 
to him before he paid his money. Read the balance of his 
story as he himself writes it. 

On December 23, I wrote to them that I had four pairs 
of rabbits to ship, all of the same litter and to please send 
me shipping instructions. I waited almost two weeks and 
got no reply—so I wrote again and after waiting two weeks 
longer without result, I thought it strange—they had always 
been so prompt in answering me. I was determined to get 
an answer so I sent a registered lettter and got an immediate 
reply. 

“They told me to ship my rabbits and pay expressage, 
as they had no funds at shipping point to pay for express, 
and as I had the contract, I supposed, of course, that they 
would refund the money. 

(Continued on page 344) 
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They have more 


than strength 


How an added quality gives “U.S.” Boots longer wear 


Rugged strength—that’s what most farmers 
look for when they buy boots. Strength to 
stand kicking around the barnyard—tramp- 
ing over rough ground — through ice and 
slush. 


“U. S.”” Boots are built strong. But 
they’ve got something more than strength. 


Into every “U.S.” Boot is put one of the 
most elastic rubber compounds ever 
used in boot construction. 


Cut a strip of rubber from a ‘“‘U.S.”’ Boot 
—and you’d find it would stretch more than 
five times its length without breaking! 


The tough fabric reinforcements of ‘‘U.S.” 
Boots are anchored in solid rubber as live 
as an elastic band. 


That’s why “‘U. S.” Boots have unusual 
flexibility as well as strength. That’s why 
they stand constant strains without crack- 
ing or breaking. That’s why bending and 














ass U.S" Boots 


flexing thousands of times each day leave 
them tough and resisting. And that’s why 
thousands of farmers in every section of the 
country are turning to “‘U.S.”’ today. 

Be sure to ask for “U.S.” Jt will pay 
you to get the longest wear a boot can 
give you. 








Other “U. S” Footwéar built 
for long, hard service 
You’ll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big “U.S.” line. 
There’s the ‘“U. S.”” Walrus, the 
famous all-rubber overshoe—the 
“U. S.” Bootee, a lace rubber 














work-shoe for spring and fall— 


“U.S.” Arctics and Rubbers—all 
styles and sizes for the whole 
family. Look for the “ U. S.” 
trademark whenever you buy— 
the honor mark of the largest 
rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubbet Company 


THE InstEP—A boot has no lac- 
ing in front, like a shoe, to give 
as you walk. Every mile you go, 
the rubber bends and buckles 900 
times. We've puta series of gradu- 
ated reinforcing layers into the 
instep, combining unusual flexi- 
bility with surprising strength. 


A strip of rubber cut from a “U.S.” Boot 
stretches more than 5 times its length with- 
out breaking—and snaps back into shape 
- like an elastic band. This live, elastic rub- 

ber is one of the reasons for the unusual 
flexibility and long wear of “U. S.”’ Boots. 
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“A Woman’s Home Is Her Castle” 


But She No Longer Puts a Thousand Blocks In a Quilt—A Radio Talk 


WOMAN’S home used to be her castle, 

but to-day since the search lights of 

Home Economics have been turned 

on the home, the family purse has 

been opened and the money counted and 

budgeted, the cupboard has been ransacked 

and the food analyzed, and even the family 

skeleton has been dragged out of the closet. 

All this the home has stood with very good 

grace because women are eager to get into 

line and make their vocation of home mak- 

ing into a real profession. 

In great grandmother’s time cookery was 

an art. Its accomplishment was 


By MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 


Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


home must be devoted to feeding not only the 
bodies but the souls of those under her care. 
We are getting much tangible information 
lately on feeding the body and in all the bet- 
ter homes of this country to-day women are 
studying the food needs of their families with 
the idea of discovering just how to get the 
most for the dollar. 

Housekeepers are not artfully persuading 


and personality. Can she find any task more 
worthy of her talents? In proportion as she 
succeeds will her home truly fulfill its spirit- 
ual possibilities. For in the last analysis, 
the real difference between a house and a 
home is “atmosphere.” 

We are just beginning to learn what 
“bread” really is, and we are getting started 
on analyzing our expenditures of energy for 
labor which “satisfyeth not.”” We have time, 
money, and energy to spend. In planning 
our housework why not think how much time 
it will cost, as well as how much it will de- 
plete the family purse? In schools 
where the Household Arts are be- 





expected to take much time and 
diligent application. A long ex- 
perience brought perfection in 
results. Kitchens were presided 
over by culinary geniuses. To-day 
we are obliged to find some 
quicker method than the long ap- 
prenticeship for handing down 
the art of cookery which we have 
inherited from the past, and we 
are trying to analyze the old re- 
cipes in such a way that we may 
be able to write explicit and defi- 
nite directions so that even the 
inexperienced woman may get 
good results the first time she 
follows them. 

We are hoping to get as good 
a cake as great grandmother’s, 
but we trust it will not take so 
long for granddaughter to learn 
how to make it as it did in the 
old days. For now that economic 
conditions have greatly changed, 
standards for women’s work in 
the home are also changing. A 


cheap. 





More Work In Less Time 


S beay men folks have been able to stay in the farm business only 
by constant study in applying machinery.and devices to do the « 
work that was once done by hand when labor was plentiful and 
But the labor problem is just as acute in the home, and for 
some reason, perhaps because all of the money was used to buy farm 
machinery first, jmprovements in the farm home came slowly. Un- 
fortunately, there is some truth in the old saying that: 


‘“Man works from sun to sun 
While woman’s work is* never done.” 


In grandma’s time, there was much to do, but there was also more 
help to do it and more time to do it in. 
more demands on woman’s time and given her more opportunities. 
Some way must be found, therefore, to so conserve her time that she 
can better meet her opportunities. 

Professor Van Arsdale tells in her exceedingly interesting article 
on this page what the modern woman is doing to meet the changing 
conditions and demands in the great profession of home-making. Pro- 
fessor Van Arsdale’s address was broadcast from WEAF on Wednesday 
evening, November 14, at 7:50 P. M. 

Are you tuning in to WEAF every Wednesday evening to hear 
American Agriculturist farm radio program?—The Editors. 


Modern times have brought 


ing scientifically studied, investi- 
gations of meal getting have 
shown that much extra time can 
be spent on processes which do 
not add materially to the satis- 
faction or to the happiness of the 
family. Much of our pleasure in 
eating comes from _ aesthetic 
touches—and they are decidedly 
worth while—if they do not con- 
ceal poor cookery; because a din- 
ner should not be beautiful at 
the expense of being good to eat. 
Wouldn’t it be better to put most 
of the time into making plain 
food as palatable as possible? 
For many years the Farm Bu- 
reaus and the Agricultural Col- 
leges have been helping the 
farmer to grow more and better 
produce. The farmer has been 
willing to invest large sums of 
money because he could see a 
tangible return in better farms 
for his investment. In all other 








woman is no longer judged by 
her willingness to beat a cake twg 
hours to. obtain a good texture or by her 
ability to piece a quilt in thousands of blocks. 

Being a good housekeeper to-day is harder 
than in the days of the lady who sewed a 
fine seam. Few women are content to be 
backward and useless members of a com- 
munity and prefer to spend time learning 
how to perform their housekeeping duties 
as scientifically as possible. 

To be sure some women in striving for 
efficiency have developed so much machinery 
that the soul of the home has been buried 
under all its mechanism. They have failed 
to realize that efficiency in housekeeping is 
not merely time saving, but time saving to 
be directed toward some definite worth-while 
end, such as bettering the living conditions 
of the community as well as of their individ- 
ual homes. The really efficient housewife is 
studying not only how to minister to the 
needs of a growing family, but also how to 
find time for intellectual life in order to keep 
up with the children. She must also take 
time to learn how to perform her civic duties 
intelligently. With such humerous demands 
on her time a two-hour beating of a cake 
batter is impossible. 

A large part of every woman’s time in the 


their families to empty their purses for food. 
But they do want them to get from their 
meals not only nutritive values, but the pleas- 
ure, social enjoyment, and relaxation which 
can come only if the setting is provided. Per- 
sonal touches take ‘time and thought and 
create an atmosphere which makes the 
simplest meal seem a real function. 

Dinner is often the one meal when all the 
members of the family come together—the 
first time during the day when they can all 
take time for sociability. A leisurely dinner 
usually requires about an hour. Are there 
any other seven hours during the week when 
the family can get better acquainted? If 
not, this makes the getting of dinner one of 
the most important of the day’s duties. Does 
it not justify a little extra time spent in 
planning and preparation? Simple appetiz- 
ing food well cooked and served in a real “at- 
mosphere” means energy well expended. 

In many homes, where a moderate income 
must cover many things, the budget for 
meals may not permit expenditures beyond 
those for actual foods. The housewife is 


then met by a real problem. She must supply 
the pleasurable aspects of her dining room 
by using the best of her imagination, genius 


lines of business, improved meth- 
ods of work have been intro- 
duced to yield better results. 

The home has not kept up with this prog- 
ress and has not radically changed in the 
last fifty years. If Benjamin Franklin 
should come back to a newspaper office 
to-day he would have to learn how to use 
many new devices. But if his wife should 
walk into the kitchen of one of her de- 
scendants she would have little difficulty in 
preparing a meal. Why are we so slow about 
making changes in our own kitchens? Isn’t 
it reasonable to expect that more effort will 
be made to have efficient kitchens equipped 
with labor-saving devices? Why not a ,bet- 
ter home on every better farm? Why wear 
the latest fashions in clothes while still carry- 
ing on antiquated housekeeping? 

Better knowledge of marketing conditions 
on the part“of the housewife is making 
for more intelligent and therefore better 
homes. 

To-day even the woman in a large city, 
chiefly concerned with the consumption of 
food is altruistic enough to appreciate that 
the problems of the producer have a very 
intimate bearing on the purchasing power 
of her own dollar. She can sympathize with 
(Continued on page 345) 
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Wolf! Wolf! 

NCE upon a time, according to Aesop, 

a small boy was sent to guard sheep. 
Guarding sheep is dull work, and he soon be- 
gan to look around for some way of stirring 
up excitement, so he rushed across the lot 
to some men working nearby and cried: 
“Wolf! Wolf!” When the men came running, 
they found there was no wolf, and went 
away exceedingly angry. 

After a time, the boy again cried: “Wolf! 
Wolf!” and again the men came and 
found:no wolf, and went away exceedingly 
angry. 

Then the wolf really did come, and when 
the boy ran screaming for help, and crying: 
“Wolf! Wolf!” the men only laughed and 
said: “He fooled us twice but he cannot do 
it again.” 

In reading many of the articles that are 
constantly appearing on the Rural School 
Bill, we have been reminded of the boy who 
cried: “Wolf! Wolf!” Farmers have been 
told in screaming headlines clear across the 
page, that if this bill passes, it means con- 
solidation of all of the rural schools—“Wolf! 
Wolf!” . 

They have been told that they must come 
running to save their little red schoolhouse— 
“Wolf! Wolf!” 

They are told that if this bill becomes a 
law it will take all of the control of their 
schools away from them—“Wolf! Wolf!” 

They are told especially to watch out for 
their own officers in the farm organizations 
whom they themselves have elected, to see 
that these representatives do not put some- 
thing over on them. “Wolf! Wolf! Wolf! 
Wolf!” 

There has not been an issue up in many 
years on which there has been more oppor- 
tunity, if one has no regard for facts, to 
create prejudice and misunderstanding than 
the discussion of this Rural School Bill has 
given; and there have been those who made 
the most of this opportunity. Exactly the 
same methods were used in every great 
movement of the people in the history’ of 
this country. Read the history of the Revo- 
lution and see what the colonists had to 


overcome—not only with the British, but 
with those among themselves who insisted 
upon crying, “Wolf! Wolf!” 

Remember those of Civil War times here 
in the North, who cried: “Wolf! Wolf!” at 
everything that Lincoln’s government tried 
to do. 
difficulty in recalling those who have con- 
stantly cried: “Wolf! Wolf!” when farmers 
have tried to do business together through 
cooperation. 

Fortunately, however, it is true, as Lin- 
coln said: “You can fool some of the people 
all of the time; you can fool all of the people 
some of the time; but you cannot fool all 
of the people all of the time.” So while those 
who cry “Wolf! Wolf!” may succeed for a 
time, they never do permanently. 

It may be that the proposed School Bill is 
not what the folks of New York want. Un- 
doubtedly, there are parts of it that time and 
use will show the need of revision. But it is 
of too far-reaching importance to let the red 
herring of sensationalism be drawn across 
the path of its true understanding and sig- 
nificance. And in any case, we know that 
the great majority will base their final de- 
cision not on the loud noise made by those 
who cry: “Wolf! Wolf!’ but rather upon 
their own good judgment, which is arrived at 
after a careful and fair study of the facts. 


What is the Matter with 
Cooperation ? 


N the opposite page is the beginning of 

the best series of articles that has yet been 
written on the cooperative movement. These 
articles are so full of kuman nature that 
they are jam full of laughs from beginning 
to end. But under the humor there is a real 
purpose which will not be clear until you 
have read the whole series, so if yow read 
the first one, will you be sure to read 
them all? 

Alternating with these articles by the 
“Silent Director” will be another series on 
organization which we will write discussing 
the successes and failures of cooperation. 
The first one appeared as a feature in our 
November 10 issue. Did you see it? 

These two series of articles discussing not 
only the successes, but also the failures of 
the farm organizations, will, we. predict, 
cause a tremendous amount of discussion 
and renew the constructive interest of farm- 
ers in their efforts to do business together. 


The Backbone of Organization 


ARMERS of the East who have sacrificed, 

suffered and endured the hard times of 
recent years may not be able to see how the 
situation could have been any worse, yet 
had they lived in any other section of the 
country, we think they would have been glad 
enough to have moved back to New York or 
other sections of the East; for it is generally 
agreed that the eastern farmers suffered the 
least. 

We believe that one reason for this is, 
that they were better able because of or- 
ganization to meet the test. The backbone 
of farmers’ organizations in Eastern United 
States, and particularly in New York State, 
is the Farm Bureau. Beginning with the 
Dairymen’s League, and continuing down 
through nearly every one of the many com- 
modity organizations which the farmers now 
have, we find back of them, constantly sup- 
porting them, and many times actually 
founding them, the Farm Bureau. The great- 
est weapon in any great fight for the right 
is facts, and the Farm Bureau is a fact or- 
ganization. Not only has it been a tre- 
mendous service in helping farmers to better 
markets through. organization, but it has 
done much to help cut down the costs of 
production and increase the quality of farm 


And in our own times, we have no 
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products. Probably the chief reason why 
the Farm Bureau has been so effective in 
this section is the fact that the farmers 
themselves through their own county and 
local organizations have had a large part in 
the control and direction of its affairs. 
These county organizations are now mak- 
ing an effort to renew their old membership 
and to add new members for the comifig 
year, and it is to be hoped that their efforts 
will be successful. ‘ 


We Are Going After Them 


EVER in the history of America has 

there been so much cheating, chicanery 
and actual robbery in the business world as 
there is right now. 

Never has there been so much money lost 
from frauds of every kind and description 
as now. Every community in both country 
and city has several, sometimes hundreds of 
dupes whose lifetime savings have been 
swept away in foolish and fraudulent in- 
vestments. Every country community is 
constantly shipping eggs and other products 
to fly-by-night dealers who are not registered 
with the State Departments, have no finan- 
cial standing, and who have nothing to rec- 
ommend them. All of these rascals are long 
on promises and short on execution. Every 
day brings forth new schemes and new flocks 
of scoundrels, practically all of whom make 
money and escape ‘prosecution. 

Every mail brings heartrending letters to 
our Protective Service Bureau asking for 
help. Often no help can be given, because it 
is a case of locking the door after the horse 
is stolen. 

Postmaster General New told the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association a few days ago 
that over a million gullible Americans lose 
over a billion dollars in money and property 
in mail frauds. 

American Agriculturist, as well as other 
farm papers, has warned and warned, and 
warned our people To Watch Out, but still 
the slaughter goes on, still the letters come, 
begging piteously for help to regain lost 
savings. 

Now American Agriculturist has concluded 
that talk does no good. It is time for action. 
Read Henry Morgenthau, Jr.’s article on the 
first page of this issue. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HE trouble which farmers constantly 

have with auto thieves will make them 
especially appreciate the following story. We 
are indebted for it to that genial, successful 
and livewire county agent, Mr. T. W. Vann, 
of Penn Yan. The farmer in the story lives 
in western New York and is very well known 
throughout the whole State. 

It seems that this farmer was working 
around the house when he spied a gasoline 
truck stopping down the road by his apple 
orchard. The driver jumped down with a 
basket, climbed over the fence and began to 
pick apples. 

The farmer ran into the woodshed, grab- 
bed a five-gallon oil can, sneaked down the 
roadside, and before the driver saw him, 
hung the can under the gasoline spout and 
turned on the gas. Just about that time the 
driver happened to look around and saw 
what was going on. 

“What are you doing there?” he shouted, 
starting for the farmer. 

The farmer said: “I’m doing just the same 
thing that you are.” 

Whereupon the driver dropped his apples, 
climbed upon his truck and with a very red 
face drove away. 

Mr. Vann suggests that if the thieves hap- 
pen to be in a automobile instead of a truck, 
perhaps a spare tire would come in just as 
handy as a little gasoline. 
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Is Cooperative Marketing Here to Stay? 


The Mythical Meetings of a Mythical Board of a Mythical Cooperative 


Will you kindly 
written 


E want-to ask a favor. 

not read the remarkable article 
in dramatic form on this page unless you promise yourself and us that 
you will read the whole series which is to follow? 

You will find these articles different and better in many ways than 
one, from any yet written on cooperation. In the first place, they are 
exceedingly readable and very amusing. They are an accurate and 
laughable interpretation of human nature. .In the second place, they 
point out some of the cooperative troubles without being destructive. 
If the full series of articles is well read, it will in our opinion do more 
to boost the cooperative movement than anything that has been writ- 
ten yet. If you only read the first one or two, you will get an entirely 
wrong impression of what the authors have in mind. 

We might say that the authors of -this series are two of the best 
known friends of cooperation in eastern United States. Both of them 
actually hold very responsible positions in cooperative work. Maybe 
sometime we will tell you who they are. In the meantime, watch for 
the account of the next meeting of the 


By THE SILENT DIRECTOR 


General Manager: I now would like to 
present for your consideration the mat- 
ter of raising a quarter of a million dollars by bond issue or 
otherwise for the purchase of refrigerator cars. 

The Fat Director: I move that the matter of the purchase 
of refrigerator cars and ways and means be left to the general 
manager with power to act. 

The Hurried Director: I second the motion. 

President: You have heard the question. All 
say “Aye.” : 

Eight ayes. 

The Hurried Director, 
will have to be excused. 

President to General Manager: 
ness to bring to our attention? 
General Manager to Stenogra- 


in favor 


rising: My train goes at 4:15. I 


Have you any more busi- 





directors and note the gradual improve- 
ment and evolution as farmers learn how 
to work and do business together.—The 
Editors. 
Act 1—THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 
NEW BOARD 

HE room is filled with tobacco 

smoke, littered with ashes and 
bits of paper. An area around the 
cuspidor indicates where a tobacco- 
chewing director missed his mark. 
Two directors are-asleep. The gen- 
eral manager is holding forth. 

General Manager: Gentlemen, the 
Ford used by the assistant sales 
manager has a punctured rear tire. 
I recommend that he be authorized 
to purchase a new tire. 


The 


The 


The Judicial Director 


The Silent Director 


The ‘‘Me-too” Director 


The Lean Director: How many 

iles has he run the tire now on the 
miles nas Re re The Attorney—Founded on precedent 
car? 


General Manager: I don’t’ know 
but I will find out if you want me to. 
The Director Who Doesn't Smoke: 


Place: 





The Cast of Characters 


The Fat Director—tTells stories, reports executive 
_ sessions 
Lean Director—Suspicious 
ous; strong for executive sessions 

The Director Who Doesn’t Smoke—Grouchy; sec- 
onds motions 

Hurried Director—Careless 
makes motions 


The Director Who Plays Politics—Always whisp- 
ering in the corner 


The Always Absent Director 
The Nervous Director—Secretary 


The Businesslike Director—Treasurer; analytical; 
constructive 
The Director Who Doesn’t Count—In over his head 
The General Manager—Nervous, aggressive, keen, 
very prone to quick decisions 


The Stenographer—Young and pretty and efficient 
Time: January, 1923 
Office of the General Manager 


pher: Have we covered everything? 
Stenographer, looking at the 
clock: Yes, we have. 
General Manager: Apparently 
the labors of the day are finished. 
President: I will entertain a mo- 
tion for adjournment. 
No motion is made, but all the 
directors arise. Some pick up their 


and parsimoni- 


and restless; 


papers and put them in their 
pockets. Others visit for a few 
moments. Finally there is left in 


the room the Nervous Director and 
the General. Manager. 

Nervous Director: Is cooperative 
marketing here to stay? 

General Manager: Who knows, I 
don’t (To be Continued) 





Putting Eggs Into One Basket 
A. H. DE GRAFF 

E are often told not to put all 

our eggs into one basket in our 








What make was it? 

The Businésslike Director: Why bother with a detail like 
this? I move that he be authorized to purchase a new tire. 

The Fat Director—who has apparently been asleep, drops 
his chair down ow all four legs and asks the president to repeat 
the question. 

The President: There is no question before the house. Does 
anybody wish to second Mr. Roberts’ motion? 

The Hurried Director: 1 second it. 

The President: The question is that Mr. Jarvis, assistant 
sales manager, be authorized to purchase a new Ford tire. The 
question is now before you for discussion. 

The Director Who Doesn’t Smoke: We better specify the 
make. 

““Me-too” Director: 

The Lean Director: 1 believe we are goihg too fast, gentle- 
men. I would like to amend Mr. Roberts’ motion. I move that 
it be amended to read that Mr. Jarvis be authorized to pur- 


chase a new tube. 
Silence. The Lean Director nudges the man nearest him. 


He seconds the amendment. 
President: You have all heard the amendment. 
say “Aye.” : 
Three Directors say “Aye.” 
President: Do you understand the question? 
real vote. 
Five Directors say “Aye.” 
President: The ayes have it. All in-favor of the question 
as amended say “Aye.” The ayes have it. 


I think so too. 


All in favor 


Let’s have a 


farming operations. The cotton 
growers in the South have been lectured for years because of 
their habit of raising all the cotton the traffic would bear. Re- 
cently the town of Augusta, Ga., raised a monument to the 
Boll Weevil, because it had forced the southern farmer to 
diversify. 

Is this advice not to put all your eggs into one basket sound 
advice or not? Certainly the business man does not do well 
when he splits up his effort among several lines of business. 
The writer knew personally one of the pioneer department 
store men of the country, one who had a mammoth store .in 
Chicago and one in New York. He went into numerous other 
lines of business, and he never made a cent on any of them. 
On the contrary he sunk tens of thousands if not hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in them, and he was a shrewd man who 
did not bite on sucker bait, but actually went into these lines 
himself. 

About fifteen years ago, some of the students of agriculture 
became possessed of the idéa that the best method of studying 
farm management was to study farms, find out what systems 
were in use, sort them according to income, size, crop yields, 
degree of diversification, etc. They thought that perhaps by 
this means they could learn a lot more than they could to sit 
down and deduce what ought to be the best method of farm- 
ing, and then try this out. The plan was carried out in a 
number of so-called agricultural surveys, and a lot of inter- 
esting things were learned. The’ one which we will treat 
of here is diversification. 

(Continued on page 350) 
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‘Starts 
every time 


Hot 
Cold’ 


FAInBANKS~MOonsE 





engine 


C. E. Sumner, Nettleton, Miss., says: .. « 
“Three years ago I bought a ‘Z’. I have not spent 
one penny for repairs. It starts every time you 
call on it; makes no difference, hot or cold. Uses 
less fuel for power developed than any other I 
ever ran.” ... R. Kingsbury, Fort Worth, 
Texas, says: . . «. “Lhave been using a‘Z’ engine 
for about three years for irrigation. I have never 
suffered a lose due to insufficient water.” 


Over 350,000 users have approved the “Z” 
Engine. No matter what your power requirements, 
there is a “Z” Engine to exactly suit your needs. 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these engines in stock 
and will save you money on frei 


14H. P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) $ 54.00 
14 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 74.00 
3 H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) 90.00 
3 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 110.00 
6 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 170.00 
f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your town 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 
(349) 
Eastern Branches 
New York Baltimore Bostoa 










Buy your saw direct from the » factey ory at lowest fac 
|< A ry 0am, guate absolutely satis- 
actor nm 

oughly well made, A. dabie, ea. re steed 


Hertzler & Zook Sa 
Portable Wood WwW 
fg, 22 igie 20 $10, that — saw 


sizes up to bia contractors sa all 
prices. H &leawe are designed eee aes 
ex 










ear | 
i, tek 
Sor free catalog seth 
(lustrations 

ttons and prices Pua 


of surprisin 
priced darga: tas or the 
farm 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 














“1 Saved $26.4 
Orbisonia, Pa. 

We Pay the Freight: Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm. ultry, Lawn Fence, 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 0SMUNCIE, IND. 





Natural Leaf Tobacco Dive a io: ibe § ES 


Smoking, 
D ibs. $2.50; Dibs. 4.50. FARMERS UNION, BAYFIELD, EY. 


| to the individual farmer. As 


This is the concluding 
article on Federal credit 
facilities for the farmer, 
| written by Jared Van Wagener tr 





Last 


week he discussed the Federal Land Bank and 
the Joint Stock Land Bank. In the following 
poragraph Mr. Van Wagenen discusses the 
eatures of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank. Be sure to save these articles for future 
reference, for they contain valuable informa- 
tion relative to the features of the various 
banks. written in Mr. Van Wagenen’s charac 
teristic style 
NLY last spring, April 1923, Con- 
gress still intent upon giving the 


farmers further credit facilities, author- 
ized the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. There are twelve of these in- 
stitutions, located in the same cities as 

the Federal Land 








Banks and very 
closely related to 
them, although 
their affairs are 
supposed to be ab- 
solutely distinct. 

Each one of 
these institutions 
has a capital stock 
of $5,000,000, 
which is sub- 
scribed by the 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, so that 
it might be said 
that they are 
strictly Govern- 
ment institutions. 


Their function, in 
the language of 
the law, is to furnish credit facilities 
“for any agricultural purpose or for 
raising, breeding, fattening and market- 
ing of live stock” a fairly liberal in- 
tention of function. Just what con- 
stitutes an “agricultural purpose” will 
probably be determined by the rulings 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Such loans shall be for a period of not 
less than six months or more than three 
years. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks are not designed to loan directly 
a matter 
be wholly impossible 
anything about either 
a loan or the worthi- 
borrower 


J.VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


of fact, it would 
for them to know 
the character of 
ness or responsibility of a 
hundreds of miles away. 


Loans Through Local Banks 


What they are organized to do is to 


“rediscount” the agricultural loans of 
any National bank, State bank, trust 
company, incorporated live stock loan 
company, or incorporated cooperative 
| agricultural organization. These insti- 
tions are essentially local and it is their 
duty to investigate the loan and the 


security offered and to become respon- 
sible for its collection. It does not seem 
likely that just at present there will be 


any very extensive field here in the 
East for the Intermediate Credit 
Banks. 

The cattle country has long had the 


habit of borrowing money for carrying 
feeding cattle and it is probable that 
in these sections, the plan may be used. 
In distinctly perishable products, a six 
months’ lean is not needed—or at least 
the security offered would hardly be 
satisfactory. 

I see no reasor why our wool pools 
cannot come in under the system and it 
is also sure that purebred cattle might 
be distributed on farms under this phase 
if some local bank or incorporated agri- 
cultural organization will act as the 
local agency. The whole movement is 
still so new that policies and procedure 
is not yet fully determined, but I under- 
stand it to be the expectation that loans 
will be made up to 75 per cent of the 
appraised value of cattle carried under 
this plan. 


Loans Direct to Cooperatives 


Direct loans may be made “to any 
cooperative association organized under 
the laws of any State and composed of 
persons engaged in producing or 
marketing staple agricultural products 
or live stock if the notes or other such 
obligations representing such loans are 
secured by warehouse receipts or by 
shipping documents covering such pro- 
ducts.” It is also provided that no loan 
shall exceed “75 per cent of the market 
value of the products, covered by such 
warehouse receipts.” It might be noted 





in passing that this is a very liberal 


By J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. loan 
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The Intermediate Bank 


The Third Type of Federal Credit For Farmers 


limit and one 
where the margin of 





safety could easily be wiped out by a 
falling market. 

The whole Agricultural Credits Act, | 
signed by the President on March 4, | 
1923, is a long and weighty document | 
of 228 paragraphs and it will, to some | 
extent, have to be interpreted by the| 
rulings of the Federal Loan Board. 

There are not lacking some thought- | 
ful men who insist that making it easy 
for a man to get in debt is not the best | 
way to help him in the long run. I am 
not going to express an opinion on this | 
particular phase of the subject, but I 
do feel that this ponderous Act covering 
the three types of banks, established 
for the purpose of affording credit 
facilities to farmers is at least proof of 
the fact that the Government wishes 
the farmers well and has not been care- 
less of his welfare. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that Congress has tried 
to give us some special help such as it 
has not offered any other class. 


BANK A CONVENIENCE AND A 
HELP 


I would like to say that I have found 
the bank very convenient and a great 
help in many ways. I am only an ordi- 
nary farmer who started out in life 
as a hired man, my only assets consist- | 
ing of a few work clothes. 

Our little town bank was organized 
about fifteen years ago, about the time 
I began farming. Like many others | 
needed money. About my first visit to 
the bank was for a loan, and the 
cashier, a new man in our town, had to 
call one of the directors to see if I were 
financially sound. I heard him answer 
that the cashier was to let me have} 
what F* needed and if I didn’t pay, he 
would be responsible. 

Since then I have passed several thou- 
sands of dollars through this bank, and 
I am glad to say that our relations have 
been very pleasant, convenient and 
profitable as far as I have been con- 
cerned. 

I seldom have much cash at hand and | 
pay nearly all my bills by check. This| 
gives me a receipt and sometimes saves 
me from paying bills a second time. It 
also gives me a record to show me where 
my money has gone. I also go farther 
by this method, for I believe a person 
will be a little more conservative when | 
making a contract if he has to stop to| 
write a check. 

I believe that the farmer whose credit 
is good might use the local banks to a/ 
greater advantage than many of us do, 
when we lack sufficient capital to do 
business. At this time of the year, we 
can usually buy feed for considerably 
less money than it costs later. By 
securing a loan from the bank for this 
purpose, we might put in our winter’s 
supply and save a good many dollars by 
paying the bank only a few dollars’ in- 
terest. 

The best way would be for several | 
farmers to pool their orders and buy in 
car lots. This same method might apply 
to many other purchases made for the 
farm. We hear much of rural credit or 
farm loans and easier way for the 
farmer to obtain money with which to} 
do business, I believe too easy credit 
might prove a curse to many farmers 
and aan interests as a whole.— 
E. E. W., New York. 





“TOOTH AND NAIL FOR PRO- 


HIBITION” 
I notice your article “Are Farm 
People for Prohibition?” I am a 


farmer and am tooth and nail for pro 
hibition. I know every farmer in this 
vicinity and am sure that 80 per cent 
are dry. 

Let the writer of the letter that heads 
your article line the wets in one row 
and the drys in an opposite row, walk 
up and down between them, see which 
crowd he would prefer to belong to. 

If the writer of the letter will give 
Me one convincing argument why I 
should vote wet, I will vote it. For the! 
one, I will give him one hundred reasons | 
why I . not.—J. A. F., Schoharie | 
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Embury 
SUPREME 


LANTERNS 





is one of the oldest names 
Embury ; in America, and in the 
lantern business it stands for solid 
worth and progressiveness. The Em- 
bury Supreme Oil Lanterns are models 
of convenience, strength and dura- 
bility. Ask to see one the next time 
you go to the store, and compare it 
with any other. ° 
No. 160 Embury Supreme burns 35 hours, its 
improved burner, one inch wick, gives 20% more 
light, it is windproof and rainproof, and will 
give lasting satisfaction. 





Order from your dealer. If he 
has none in stock we will mail 
Postpaid on receipt of price. 


NOTE—When ordering by mail, be sure and mention No. 160 


EMBURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARSAW, Dept. F, NEW YORK 














HERE SWHAT YOU WANT | 


Made from | 
heavy, tough | 
wrought steel -—- | 
double tinned— | 
they wear well | 
mand the handles | 
are shaped just 

right to fit your | 
hand. 


From 34 years 
experience we 
know you'll find | 
satisfaction with 
our line of milk | 
cans and other 
dairy equipment. 


+ 
J. S. BIESECKER | 
| 





Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 


59 Murray St New York City 








You Really _ STRUVEN’S 








For Bete ROULTRY, HOGS and STOCK 


Actual experience of users has proved 
STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL to be the ideal 
feed supplement, as it adds the essential 
proteins and minerals for health and 
growth. STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL is made 
from fresh, whole fish—finely ground—clean 
and nourishing It is less expensive and 
superior—by test—to animal concentrates. 
STRUVEN’'S FISH MEAL wins increaswhg 
popularity daily—by real value. 
Free Feeding Instructions and 
ree Samples on Request 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 


114-C S. Frederick St., | BALTIMORE, MD. 














Lower Prices om 
Better Fence 










—a Seme High qe pf Prices 40; e wa 
FRE SE NOW, if, = Ne Pestess, Peace — — 
and P: at prices that will surprise you. 








PEEMLEBS Wi8t 6 FENCE C8. Dept. 3005, CLEVELAND, GHD 











BMP.4365 2 
22 H.P. 
6A G45 oii 
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OTTAWA MFG. co. 
Desk 1054-LMa gee Bidg. Pittsbargh, Pa. 








PATENT 


Write today for free in- 
struction book an 

Record of Invention 
| blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Regtstered Patent Law- 
yer, 328 Security Savings & Com’! Bank Bldg., di- 
| rectlyacrossst. from Patent Office, W ashington, D. es 
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Figuring the Size of Pulleys 


| have an eight horsepower engine with a 
peed of 335 revolutions per minute. The 
pulley of the engine is 22 inches in diameter 
(he pulley on my threshing machine is six 
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jaches in diameter The threshing machine MCCORMICK - DLERING 
hould have a speed of 1,050 revolutions per 

ninute | want to run the thresher from a = 
line shaft Now what size pulleys would I } = 

} ed on the line shaft to give me that speed? - 

| also have a pulley five inches in diameter y (¢ 
for same threshing machine If 1 use the a 
inch pulley, what size pulley on the engine - 


would I need then? 
I also have a feed cutter with a 13-inch 
m pulley and it runs about right when run di- 
es rect from the engine diowever, | want to 


Low-GradeWheat 














a eee ee (CY the advice of the best authorities, wheat i 

rot a laa te a ad now being fed to make pork. Wheat at 75 cents 

1ra- Uae s fon as a eee | a bushel {or less when it is low-grade, shrunken, 

=r] be run faster than 250 revolutions per | and unsalable} has a hog-feeding value of $1.00 a bushel 
| 


minute. To obtain this speed for the 


ute. foo IS speer —and it is from 8 to 10% more valuable than corn as 
shaft, using your engine which has a 






McCORMICK-DEERING—the grinder 







» its 22-inch pulley and runs at 335 revolu- a pork builder. It is nutritious and palatable and has with double- faced, self- sharpening 
will tions per minute, it would require on more mineral matter and protein. Two objects aregained grinding plates. Ask for a demonstra- 






the shaft a 29-inch pulley. There is a tion at your dealer’s store. 
very simple rule to follow in finding 
the size of the pulley to be used. Multi- 
ply the two things or quantities you 
know about one pulley together. Divide 


by wheat feeding—the low-grade surplus is turned into 
good money on the farm, and the price of No. 1 wheat will be pushed higher. 


All authorities agree that, because of its hardness, wheat must be ground for 

















a? by Pipe Fetes gush 7 ae oat ee Oo feeding. Coarse grinding releases 10 to 22% more feeding value. Here McCormick- 

0. other factors or what you desire to | Deering Feed Grinders are especially well fitted to come to the aid of the farmer. 

RK Bg Famous for years for their fast, many-sided work in small grain grinding, they 

sass speed of the engine pulley. Therefore are ideal for handling surplus wheat just as desired. 

= (335 ox 22 equals, 71370). Assume "a There are three types and sizes of McCormick-Deering Feed Grinders. The 

T speed for the line shaft pulley of 250 Type C handles small grains and shelled corn or a mixture of both. The Type B 

revolutions per minute. What you | - . 

a | want to know is how large this puiley mills are for ear corn. They crush the cobs and grind cobs and corn together. , 
zh must be. Therefore, you divide 7,370 They also grind small grains and shelled corn. The 













by 250 and get 29.5. Therefore, either 
— | a 29 or a 30-inch pulley must be used, 


Type D grinds corn in the husk, pulverizes the cobs 







“ oa > Se eae oS Sey and husks, and makes'a fine meal of the whole mass. 
mt | Oat | They also grind corn on the cob and small grains. 






Same Rule for Other Problems 































= All of your other problems may be Ask for a demonstration of these general-purpose 
solved by using the same rule. Take grinders at the store of the McCormick-Deering 
rs your thresher, for example. It is to dealer. See what they will do for wheat or any 
ve run at. 1,050 revolutions per minute. other grain, or for corn in any shape. Let them 
id You have a 5-inch pulley for it. The show you how to get maximum food value out of 
h line shaft turns at 250 revolutions per grain when run by the most economical power=- 
k minute. Multiply the two things you McCormick-Deering Kerosene Engines. 
x know or the two quantities of the| i. 
i thresher pulley (1,050 x 5 equals 5,250). 
| Divide this by what you know about —— INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPANY 
the line shaft pulley, namely its speed 606 S.Michigan Ave. (7 ony Chicago, Ill. 
of 250 revolutions pef minute. The re- ae 
sult will be the necessary size of the 
y | pulley for the line shaft (5,250 divided 
-~- by 250) or 21 inches, Figuring y we 
—— iarly, for a pulley to drive your feed | ° ° 
r grinder from the line shaft, the latter | McCormick- Deering Corn Shellers 
“ni 95 "oY ; > . ; } 
: ceed ro NS cat eae - D° not forget that now is the time to prepare for your 
30-inch pulley. corn shelling. McCormick-Deering shellers have 
I would suggest that you put a smal- | made excellent records for clean work and durability. 
ue oo oe a, pt ~~) They are made in seven sizes and styles, covering hand 
ng so you co se s ys . 
the line shaft. Using a 12-inch pulley | shellers, hand and power shellers, -y large cylinder 
on the engine would make it possible | shellers for single farms or custom use. Capacities range 
to use a 16-inch pulley on the line shaft | from 20 bushels up to 400 bushels per hour. Here 
for 4 = . ae and — again McCormick-Deering engines and McCormick- 
16-inch pulley on the line shaft for the : : : 
K Wh ng Se fee gg yh Deering Tractors provide the most satisfactory power. 
“ the 5-inch pulley on the thresher, a | 
al 21-inch pulley would be required on the 
id line shaft to drive the thresher. If | 
- you were to use a 4-inch pulley on the| | SSE 
- thresher a 17-inch pulley would be large | 6“ 
S. enough for a line shaft pulley to drive 
1g the thresher.—F. H. B. aws 


In 5 Hours 


Any hustler can make big money with 
the WITTE Saw Rig—Ed. Davissawed 


take any more power? Would it be satis- 
factory as a home plant for lighting with ; urs — 
electricity and perhaps some light work? a nd 25 cords in 5 ho ener enna 
A. H. &. New York 40 loads of pole wood in3 hours. Hun- 
dreds of owners make $3, 000 to $5,000 a 


The ability of a gas engine to charge ts 
a battery simultaneously with the ac- year. Sold on Easy Pa z 
complishment of other work will de- 5 H-P 
pend upon the power required to op- 3-in-1 


GAS ENGINE DUTY 


«& 
Will you kindly tell me if a gasoline engine | mer Cera! n 
). doing light work, on a line shaft can charge S e . 


a set of batteries at the same time? Would it 





‘| 





A dollar’s worth of fence that lasts five years costs 
20c a year. A dollar’s worth of fence that lasts 







erate the electric generator and -the ; 
power of the engine. The rate of 20 years costs five centsa year. American Saw 
charging of the battery wil! depend en- Fence is the cheapest fence to buy simply Rig 






because it wears best and lasts longest. 
Full gauge wires—full length rolls— 






tirely upon the size of the generator. 






A generator of small power require- Fy: 
ments can probably be hooked up with long-life galvanizing —these are Cuts 60 to 70 Cords a Day Easy 
= a gas engine without any very ap- the reasons for American Fence A real all- outfit for farmers 






quality and durability. 
Your dealer carries American 
Fence and Steel Fence 
Posts for quick delivery. 
, The only original and genuine. 






and men who make wood sawing areg- 
ularbusiness. When not sawing you can 


df shell corn, thrash 
SS ena eae 


zero— equipped with the famous WICO Magneto. 
FREE write prices no obligation 


preciable increase in the load on the 
gas engine. If the gas engine has a 
little reserve power, it will handle the 
job without any particular trouble. 
Naturally, it will require some more 
power, since it takes power to generate 























in- electricity. A lighting plant made up | 

a of separate units, including separately | AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ENGINE WORKS 
= mounted gas engine and generator is Chicago New York Boston Dalla Denver WITTE 

2: entirely practical. The current can be Kansas City Pittsburg 

J taken directly from the generator for sas City, Mo. —— 












lighting and small power purposes. 
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Keep Warm and 
Comfortable 


on the coldest 
days in Brown’s 
Beach Jacket 
** Nothing like 
it. Haven’t worn 
an overcoat all 
winter. Knocks 

the life out of a a. 
sweater,’ said 

one farmer. All 

farmers like it, Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off 
because it keeps out the cold, washes 
and wears like iron, and is comfortable 















to workin. Three styles—coat with or || 
without collar, and vest 
ASK YOUR DFALER FOR 


Brown’s 2: Jacket 


the Old Reliable garmer 
by thousands of outdoor workers. 
BROWN’'S BEACH JACKE! COMP ANY 


\ WORCESTER, MASSACHUSE j 


RARE MONEY Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


erating stump puller made 
*sOffer 


Horse or hand power. hasy 
Down. 
Big profits with easy work for you 


terms—$10 
in my new apecial agent's offs. 
Alo get my new big -atalog— free, 
HERCULES MFG. CO. * 
1123 29th St. 


t worn 
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Centerville, tows 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO {;**"' ing 3 "tauvhing 


G12; 10 toe. Ba | 


Puy when received spsanldicie 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Di, PADUCAH, KY. | 








| power of the 


HE Republicans increased their con- 
trol of the New York State Assem- 
bly by six votes on election day, making 


the 1924 line-up: Republicans, 87; 
Democrats, 63. This leaves a divided 
government again at Albany with a 
Democratic governor and Senate and 
Republican Assembly. 

The Democratic candidates for Su- 


preme Court in Manhattan and Bronx 
judicial districts were all elected, and 
the Democrats won the county elections 
in Kings, Queens and Richmond. In 
general, there was an increase in Re- 
publican strength in up-State districts. 

The amendment to the State constitu- 
tion providing for Weveloping the water 
Adirondacks was over- 
whelmingly voted down. The soldiers’ 
bonus providing for bonding the State 
for $45,000,000 was carried, as was also 


| the amendment giving cities more home 
| rule. 


The referendum on a $50,000,000 
issue to increase the capacity of 
institutions was carried 


bond 
State 


WAYNE COUNTY FRUIT GROW- 
ERS REVIEW FIELD TESTS 
ALVAH H. PULVER 
The annual orchard tour of the 


Wayne County Farm Bureau this year 
was the biggest success of its kind ever 


held and at its conclusion the growers 
immediately voted to have the matter 
brought up again next season. Fully 


seventy automobiles were in line for 
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the trip, the representative from ‘the 
State College at Ithaca being Professor 
J. Oskamp, extension pomologist, who 
played an important part in the pro- 
gram. Miss Grace Gilchrist, plant 
pathologist from Great Britain; A. G. 
Newhall, fellowship man from William- 
son, and H. W. Fitch, fellowship man 
at the Sodus Fruit Farm, were also 
present. 

The first stop was made at Alton, 
where Manager Wagner of the bu- 
reau addressed the growers, who stated 
that the fifty-mile trip would be spent 
in noting the results of certain prac- 
tices that were being carried on by the 
growers. The meeting was then turned 
over to the bureau assistant and spray 
specialist, Rudolph Illig, who gave a 
brief history of the situation at each 
stop. The first stop was at the farm 
of Louis Stell, where a demonstration 
orchard was ‘inspected, seven sprays 
being applied. In July, hydrated lime 
was added to repel and control the 
cranberry root-worm beetle. 

The next stop was made at the 
long ternr pruning demonstration at 
the H. W. Davis farm, Alton. The 
college pruned trees were larger in size 
and had a better crop than the local 
farmer pruned trees. At I. R. Grang- 


er’s, Wolcott, another demonstration 
orchard was visited... Lime sulphur 
was omitted in the last spray. There 


was a good, clean crop of fruit on the 
trees. The last morning stop was at 
the George Mitchell farm at North 
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make a claim for a loss. 
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Rose. He sprayed all orchards with a 
delayed dormant liquid spray after 
which dusts were used. In one block, 
green copper and 90-10 dusts were 
used, while in a McIntosh orchard ten 
90-10 sulphur arsenate dusts were ap- 
plied. All his fruit showed up well, 
many saying it held its own with any 
seen during the day. His foliage was 
green and the trees made a_ good 
growth. Mr. Mitchell announced his 
adherence to the spraying schedule as 
put out by the farm Saskee. and this 
was supplemented by watchful study 
of the barometer, an instrument he 
recommended to all fruit growers for 
predetermination of storms. 

After dinner at a resort, near Sodus 
Bay, a stop was made at a thinning 
demonstration at Marvin Shannon’s, 
Alton. It was shown that Baldwins 
as well as early fruit could be profit- 
ably thinned. This orchard was sprayed 
six times, each tree receiving four 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia. Every 
tree showed it, for those old trees 
were making a good growth in spite of 
the present crop. , 

At Wesley Grinnell’s, Sodus, another 
dusted orchard was visited. A delayed 
dormant liquid spray and seven appli- 
cations 90-10 sulphur arsenate dust 
were made. . Another demonstration or- 
chard was visited at the Olin V. Jolley 
farm on the lake road. The July spray 
had been applied late and no later 
spray has been given, as a consequence 
of which considerable side-worm injury 
resulted. At Frank Thorpe’s farm, Wil- 
liamson, a fertilizer demonstration was 
visited. The fertilizer was used dol- 
lar for dollar. There were four plots, 
ten pounds of nitrate vs. fifteen pounds 
of bone vs. twenty-one pounds of acid 
vs. check. 

The tour was concluded at Edward 
DeRight’s place, and adjoining farm. 
He had a good, clean crop of Greenings 
which were sprayed five times accord- 
ing to recommendations. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Schenectady Co.—Only a small acre. 
age of rye has been sown this fall. 
Buckwheat yielded a fair crop as did 
potatoes. Corn turned out rather light. 
Recent rains have helped fall plowing 
and about the usual amount will be 
completed. Eggs are very high and 
price is high. The price of butter is 
very satisfactory. Several farms have 
been traded for city property and there 
are quite a number of farms for sale.— 
S. W. C. : 

Chautauqua Co.—-The buckwheat crop 
turned out well as did the late potato 
crop. Early potatoes were pretty much 
a failure as is the apple crop. Up to 
the first of the month, we have not had 
enough rain to help the water supply 
or pastures to any extent. Except 
where cows are being fed in the barn, 
the milk flow has been pretty well 
checked by the dry weather. Hay is 
selling for $12 a ton in the barn. Po- 
tatoes $1.25 a bushel, apples $1 to 1.50 
a bushel, eggs 55c a dozen, butter 50c 
a pound.—A. J. N. 


NEW JERSEY FARM NEWS 


Salem Co—Folks are gradually 
emerging from the rush of fall work. 
The sweet potato crop has been dug as 
has the late Irish potato crop. Both 
crops are turning out fair.—S. B. 


Mercer Co.—Fall grains look very 
fine. Recent rains have helped them 
immensely. The acreage of fall grains 
is quite large. Farmers are husking 
corn and are reporting that yields are 
good. Many farmers said that they 
are saving their best ears for the corn 
shows, which will be held in the various 
territories this month preparatory to 
the Mercer-Bucks County, Pa. show 
and the corn show at the New Jersey 
State ey ae College in January. 
—Mrs. J. E. H. 


“My heart is right with you, and as 
long as my heart keeps beating it will 
be with you if your heart stays with 
us in the future as it has in the past.” 
»-John D. Zettlemoyer, White Deer, Pa. 
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munities in the eastern part of this studying this Bill and the Report of 
Letters Fro! Nn) ea ers country, and most of: them say they the Committee of Twenty-one in our 
want electricity, but none of them seem local Home Bureau, and have enjoyed 
l di T : I t to have = ve to —_ such a =e been helped by articles appears 
’ —- plant for themselves, or to have a citi- from time to time in your paper. 
s Recollections of An Old So ver op Us of nteres zen among them that would ag up such shall read the discussions on the bill a 
‘a plant as an investment for himself. they appear. When rural pent under- 
‘ith a ENCLOSE one dollar for renewal of people living there, but no one seems to If the writer had the money to start stand the bill they are convinced of its 
after my subscription, It seems like an old develop them. It need not be an ex- such a plant himself, he would have soundness.—Mrs. B. B., New York. 
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to Laying 


cares. 


eggs. 


combs and red wattles. 


cackle. 
It gives hens pep. 


That’s when the eggs come. 


100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 


Por fewer hens. 
GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 








Moulted Hens 


You have had your summer’s poultry 
Now is the time for you to cash in on 


Go after those dormant egg organs 
that moulting threw out of gear. 


Go after them with the “Old Reliablé” 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Pan-a-ce-a puts the egg organs to work. 
It starts the feed the egg way. 
Feed Pan-a-ce-a—then you will aee red 


It brings back the song and scratch and 


It makes music in your poultry yard, 


Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 


There's a right. size pac kage for orery Soe flock. 
200 hens,the 25-1 
60 hens, the 5-ib. oks. 500 hens, the 100-Ib. _ 
ere is a smaller package. 


Ashland, O. 





| Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 





OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


BURNS 94% fe AIR 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 


ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and foui.d to be su 


perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 


burns without odor, smoke or noise 


no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 air and 6 common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N 


Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 























I epent 30 
years m perfect- 
mg Pan-a-ce-a. 

Guserat Hass 

LD., D.V.8, 
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What Do You Know 
About Horses? 


If you were hitching a ‘‘tricky’’ horse double and he biased owes 


t the rear, what would you do to insure good b 

cieagel Would yoo whip him--or }e r }ack the rein--oe yell at bien! 
Qposint Couree PRES 

FREE Introductory Course in Ho Torever. Fuly las 





This , 
horses and teams of bad habits forever 
trated and brumiul of interesting tere va horse trainic 
Sent sbeolutely free to any tasuner or breeder b ou man't t ge td te 
out this valvable inf ation--it may as of 
Scere pect ~~ ape ere err iret Mail rs cara NOW! 
School an . ‘peot. 1611-A, Pleasant . Ohio 





buy. T —~ eqrquter was made in one even- 
ing by a 4 year old boy witha saw and hammer. 


Thecost, w ith he ater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
All say it is the best and handiest made. 
Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens Is 
feed, rich in ¥ 


use. 


r best, in winter, growing green 
ines. must be fed. Sprouted oats 
1am Home Made Sprouter yields the 
I rents and with the least work. I 
ans for making this sprouter with 
» Putnam Stove to heat it. Also 
) ” ) of stove to keep fowls’ drinking 

nfrozen. Stove holda three pints of oi]. Burns 
c month without trimm yor fi ling. Patented burner. 
ban lothing like it. Ask your dealer, or send me his name 

od $2.50 and get one by return mail, —— Try it. 
If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll cheerfully 
refund your money. 


1.PUTNAM Route 1127-0, Elmira,N. Y. 
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For the Cow Men 


New York Holstein Breeders Hold County Meetings 


HE members of the Jefferson County 

Holstein Club had a meeting at the 
Woodruff House in Watertown on 
Tuesday, October 30th. Breeders and 
dairymen from all parts of the county 
were invited, and those who were able 
to come, in spite of a very rainy day, 


had a splendid evening enjoying a 
banquet, which was follqwed by the 
new Holstein “movie.’ 


F. C. Overton, president of the club, 
officiated and acted .as toastmaster. 
gym the picture he introduced 

F. Bigler, president of the New York 
Hols tein Friesian Association, who 
spoke briefly of the achievements of the 
Association quring the past year. M. C. 
Bond, secretary of the New York Asso- 
ciation, was then introduced and told 
of the plans for work during 1924. 
He also told of the new membership 
plan whereby each county has a share 
of the expense of the State Association 
to carry in order to make the work pos- 
sible. The appointment of each county 
being determined upon by using the 
number of members in the National 
Association in that county as a basis 
for figuring its share of the cost in 
operating the State Association. 

The most encouraging thing about 
this meeting was the enthusiasm which 
the breeders showed and indicating the 
better conditions which are gradually 
coming about. Jefferson County is one 
of the most active Holstein counties in 
New York State and apparently pro- 
poses to continue so, if we can judge 
any by the'enthusiasm at this meeting. 


St. Lawrence County Breeders’ Hold 


Two Meetings 

On Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 31 and November 1, meetings were 
held in St. Lawrence County at Ogdens- 
burg and Massena. The breeders were 
a little disappointed in not being able 
to see the Holstein movie, due to the 
lack of an available movie machine. 
However, definite plans are being made 
to have this picture at the annual meet- 
ing, which will be held in Ogdensburg 
sometime in December. 

Favorable discussion for the continu- 
ing of the Ogdensburg sale occurred at 
both of these meetings and considerable 
interest in the establishing of the an- 
nual show at Heuvelton. At each of 
these meetings, M. C. Bond, secretary 
of the New York Holstein Association, 
spoke concerning the work of the Asso- 
ciation and plans for the coming year. 
There seemed to be some interest in 
having a picnic next summer where the 
model cow and bull could be shown in 
comparison with some living animals, 
where the breeders could have a 
general discussion about the true type. 


Franklin County Breeders’ See Movies 


Holstein breeders in Franklin County 
were invited to a meeting of the Frank- 
lin County Holstein Club, in cooperation 


with the county farm bureau in the 
Court House at Malone, Friday eve- 
ning, November 2. A very good audi- 
ence attended the meeting. The new 


Holstein picture was shown containing 
two reels, also a film entitled “The 
Model Dairy,” and one on the operation 
of the milking machine. 

Secretary M. C. Bond of the State 
Holstein Association was present and 
addressed the breeders on the work the 
Association has been doing during the 
pa&t year and a few of the projects laid 
out for 1924. 

Coming Meetings of County Hol- 

stein Clubs 

Following is a list of the meetings 
of the various county Holstein clubs in 
the State of New York: 


Nov. 16, Tompkins Co., Ithaca; Nov. 
17, Chemung Co., Van Etten (after- 
noon), Elmira (evening); Nov. 19, 


Goshen; Nov. 20, Dutchess 

oughkeepsie; Nov. 21, Greene or 
Dutchess (Pine Plains); Nov. 22, Co- 
lumbia Co.; Nov. 23, Rensselaer Co.; 
Nov. 24, Oswego Co.; Nov. 26, Onon- 
daga Co., Baldwinsville (afternoon), 
Elbridge (evening); Nov. 27, Onon- 
daga Co., Cicero or Liverpool. (after- 
noon), Tully (evening) ; Nov. 30, Madi- 
son Co.; Dec. 1, Madison Co.; Dec. 3, 
Livingston Co., Avon; Dec. 4, Wyo- 
ming Co., Warsaw; Dec. 5, Cattarau- 


Orange Co., 


gus Co., Gowanda (afternoon), Frank- 


linville (evening) ; Dec. 6, Cattaraugus 
Co., Salamanca (afternoon), Randolph 
(evening); Dec. 8» Chautuaqua Co.; 
Dec. 8, Allegany Co.; Dec. 10, Broome 
Co.; Dec. 11, Tioga Co., Oswego; Dec. 
12, Sullivan Co.; Dec. 13, Chenango 
Co.; Dec. 14, Chenango Co.; Dec. 15, 
Oneida Co.; Dec. 16, Oneida Co.; Dec. 
18, Herkimer Co.; Dec. 19, Herkimer 
Co.; Dec. 20, Schoharie Co., Cobleskill 
evening) ; Dec. 21, Otsego Co.; Dec. 
22, Otsego Co. 


CAUSE OF STRINGY MILK 


Will you tell me the cause of stringiness in 
our milk? Our cows are on dry pasture. Their 
feed consists of wheat bran, corn, gluten feed 
and purchased mixed grains that contain some 
molasses. They also receive green corn from 
the fleld. The cows are all tuberculin tested 
and are all in excellent health. However, if 
the milk is one day old, the cream on the milk 
draws long strings. Will you kindby inform us 
how to prevent this?——A. T., New York 

The normal cause for stringy milk 
and cream at this time of year is the 
result of the growth of certain types of 
bacteria which get into the milk. So 
far as we know the usual source of 
these organisms is water and they may 
get into the milk either as a result of 
the cows wading in streams or ponds 
in the pasture, the organisms getting 
on the cow’s body and then falling 
into the milk pail at milking time, or 
they may get into the dairy utensils 
from the water which is used for wash- 
ing, and rinsing them. They grow 
rapidly at fairly low temperatures, pro- 
ducing a slimy and gelatinous material 
in the milk which gives it the stringy 
or ropy condition. : 

So far as we know these organisms 
are not at all injurious to health, but 
of course the stringy condition which 
they produce is a serious difficulty in 
the milk or cream business. 

This trouble can usually be overcome 
by a thorough scalding of all the uten- 
sils which the milk touches, either by 
sterlizing in steam or scalding with 
water which is practically up to the 
boiling point. Every year about this 
time we get a number of inquiries about 
this trouble and every case that I have 
known has been cleared up by a 
thorough treatment with boiling water. 


MIXING AND GRINDING FEED 


I hi about 700 bushels of wheat, about 
the san quantity of oats and 1,000 bushels 
of cor In addition to that. I have about 80 
ons of alfalfa and plenty of ensilage I have 
about 12 tons of dry grains and 10 tons of 
cottonseed me al 1 woukl like to know if it 
would y e to purchase a mill to grind it 
ip We have a 15-horsepower motor for 
which we have to pay $15 a month to a 
power company, whether we use it or not We 
would like to get some use of this charge as 
long as we have to pay for it.—J. K., Penn- 
sylvania 

As long as you have that overhead 


charge for current, you certainly may 
as well get as much out of it as you 
possibly can. In addition to buying a 
will and grinding your feed, that motor, 
should be pumping water, sawing wood 
and doing everything possible where 
power is required. 

In grinding up your feed you could 
make a very good mixture in view of 
the fact that you have plenty of ensilage 


and alfalfa, as follows: Take 500 
pounds each of oats, corn and wheat 
and grind up the mixture. To this 


1,500 pounds of mixed ground cereals 
add 300 pounds of your brewers dried 
grains and 200 pounds of your cotton- 
seed meal. This mixture would have 
in it plenty of protein to feed with the 
alfalfa hay. 


COW CRAVES SALT 


I have a cow that is always chewing old 
bags or licking shingles on the barn. Could 
you tell me what ails her?—E L., New York. 

Undoubtedly your cow is looking for 
salt. Give hy ‘a good cathartic and 
then place a salt block where she can 
have access to it regularly. 


Your paper has been taken in our 
family a number of years, by my hus- 
band’s father in Alabama some 
years and by my own father in Kansas 
since about 1880. We have always a » 1 
preciated its sterling worth.—Mrs. A. 
E. SHarp, Alberta, Canada. 
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The Apple 


Exposition 


“‘ By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them” 


ie a splendidly written little circular 
published by the Clintondale Fruit 
Growers’ Cooperative Association of 
Ulster County, and distributed at the 
Eastern States Apple Exposition, we 
found the following paragraph: 

“If Rip Van Winkle could to-day 
awake from his long sleep in cool fast- 
nesses of the Kaaterskill, and revisit 
his fabled haunts, he would find scores 
of thrifty orchards raising their grace- 
ful branches, it would seem, in Thanks- 
giving to the kind Power who so 
bountifully blessed this soil, this cli- 
mate, and protected this spot for the 
full fruition of its Destiny.” 

This description applies not only to 
the beautiful and productive Hudson 
Valley, but to all of the fruit growing 
sections of the East, as you would all 
agree, had you been able to attend the 
Eastern States Apple Exposition in the 
Grand Central Palace last week. In 
quality, size and artistic arrangement, 
this apple show 
was the best we 
have ever seen, 
giving one a feel- 
ing of pride in 
being a native of 
a land that can 
bring forth so 


bountiful a har- S  hew York Stat 
pe Bourret F In the 


vest. a=. 

In this largest 
of exposition 
buildings in the 
world, there were 
two whole floors 
devoted to the 
fruit exhibits and 
the allied indus- 
tries which man- 
ufacture and sell 
the equipment the 
fruit man needs. 

Most of the ex- 
hibits were ar- 
ranged by States, 
with New York 
easily in the lead, 
both in volume 
and quality. The 
most of New York 
fruit is sold in 
the barrel pack- 
age and this fact 
was emphasized in the Western New 
York “Cataract Brand” exhibit, in the 
long rows of barrels with the tops off 
so that the visiting consumer could see 
New York’s leading commercial vari- 
eties, which include the old standbys, 
Baldwin, King, Greening, Northern 
Spy and McIntosh. One attractive 
feature in the exhibit was the cross- 
section of barrels showing the uniform 
pack from the top to the bottom. One 
lesson at least has been learned in 
marketing and that is to make the last 
apple in the pack as good as the first. 

Much of the New York exhibit was 
in sections, put on by cooperating or- 
ganizations and_ institutions. There 
were exhibits of the State Department 
of Agriculture, the New York State 
College of Agriculture and the Geneva 
Experiment Station, which, by the 
way, had an exhibit of ninety-six 
varieties. 

May we stop here to make the com- 
ment that in our opinion, as far@s the 
commercial success in apples is con- 
cerned, ninety-six varieties is about 
ninety too many. We even question the 
advisability of constantly working to 
discover and exploit new varieties of 
apples, for we have too many already. 
One of the reasons why the Westerners 
have made a success of their apples is 
that they haye’ confined the number of 
varieties to two or three, which the city 
consumer has come to recognize and 
know. 

The most practical and worth-while 
exhibits were probably those of the co- 
operatives. Among those were the 
Hudson Valley Cooperative with its 
new Storm King brand, which had a 
real commercial exhibit, with barreled 
stock right out of storage. This was 
also true of the Western New York Co- 
operatives. The Clintondale Coopera- 
tive was the outstanding individual 
exhibit of single cooperative packing 
houses. The Western New York Co- 
operative Packing Association had a 
large exhibit arranged to emphasize 
their Cataract brand, their uniform 


Ger an Appice 
batietll 





One of the big apple barrels at the en- 
trance of the New York Exhibit 


pack and “volume of barreled apple 
business. Present also were many in- 
dividual exhibits from the Hudson and 
Champlain Valleys, the latter put on by 
the Clinton and Essex County Farm 
Bureaus. Speaking of barreled apples, 
you will be interested in the comment 
of a Mrs. Consumer at the exhibition 
when she said “Oh, look at the apples 
in barrels.” 

Mention should be made also of the 
attractive exhibit of the Empire State 
Honey Marketing Association. Par- 
ticularly interesting was the comment 
of the honey producer in charge of the 
exhibit who said that he thought he 
could see the beginning of the end of 
the maple syrup and sugar industry, 
and much more attention paid to pro- 
ducing honey. 

The Chautauqua Grape Growers 
broke the monotony of so many apples 
by a large showing of New York 
grapes. In addition to the se 

of the organiza- 
tions and institu- 
tions mentioned 
above, there were 
many individual 
growers’ exhibits 
which space will 
not permit more 
detailed mention. 
shows 
put on by States 
other than New 
York, the Massa- 
chusetts exhibit 
was easily the 
best. Never any- 
where have we 
seen as large and 
fine a display of 
McIntosh apples. 
A Massachusetts 
orchard, some of 
which was in 
bloom, and some 
with apples ready 
for the harvest, 
surrounded by a 
typical New Eng- 
land stone wall, 
attracted a lot of 
attention, as did 
also the demon- 
strators who 
showed how Cape Cod cranberries. are 
harvested, sorted and packed. The 
Vermont exhibit emphasized its maple 
products as well as its apples, adver- 
tised as “having the flavor of the hills”. 
Maine was well represented. 

Connecticut showed a road with vari- 
ous vehicles rapidly moving over it, 
carrying all of Connecticut’s many farm 
products, with fruit in the lead. The 
outstanding feature of the Maryland 
show was an individual display of the 
products of the Maryland Orchards 
Corporation, advertising “Maryoco” 
apples. The initials of the State of 
New Hampshire were spelled with 
Greening apples in a sea of MecIntoshes. 

his, together with a map of New 
Hampshire made with apples attracted 
considerable attention. 

The women were on hand, as they 
always’ are and should be in these days, 
with demonstrations showing how 
apples and other fruits are used in the 
modern home. There were apple 
recipes, apple jellies, and preserved 
apples of every form and description. 

The chief criticism of this exposition 
was the lack of attendance. While on 
somé of the last days there were quite 
a few people in, the numbers did not 
justify the great effort both in time and 
money to put on such a good show. The 
trouble was not due to any lack of pub- 
licity, for the show was well advertised 
in both country and city. In our 
opinion, thousands of people were kept 
away by the admission charges. 

Several years ago, when the dairy- 
men began to try to interest the con- 
sumer in milk and milk problems, by the 
great milk show, we raised the question 
on the policy of charging admission. We 
never could understand the sense of 
spending many thousands of dollars, 
some of which comes from public funds, 
to advertise a great industry and then 
charge the public admission to see the 
advertising. As one consumer said: 
‘I might spend ten or twenty cents in 
carfare to have you show me at your 

(Continued on nage 350) 
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Q Extra Quarts of Milk 


Count con From Every Sack of 


International Special Dairy Molasses Feed 


as compared to using wheat feeds or ground grains. We guar- 
antee this increase has been secured in hundreds of actual tests. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY MOLASSES FEED contains pro- 
tein, mo and fat combined in pro proportions to provide the 
necessary nutrients and energy requi of maximum milk production. 
Both protein and molasses produce milk. Special Dairy contains both. 


This great feed is digestible and palatable and is skillfully 
processed and mixed, thus insuring a big extra gain in milk. 
Accept no substitute. Inferior brands offered by other mills 
cannot produce the same profitable results as Special Dairy. 


Ask Your Feed Dealer 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Live Dealers and District Sales Agents Wanted 


























Safe as a good farm mortgage 
and far more convenient 


FEDERAL FARM LOANBONDS 


x me : : | Interest Sure—Readily Salable—Safe—Tax-free 






These Bonds are equivalent to first mortgages on improved 
farms in New Englahd, New York and New Jersey —all cultivated 
by their owners. The twelve powerful Federal Land Banks guar- 
antee prompt payment of interest and principal. Can be had in 
amounts of $40, $100, $500, $1000 and up. For details write to 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








42% 















Better Health 
More Profits 


All dairy animals needex- 
tra minerals. U-Cop-Ce. 





Where Farming Pays 


Come and prosper in this healthful 
fertile section; mild winters, cool 
summers. Fruit, vegetable, poultry 
and general farming. Long season 
matures 2 and 3 cropsa year. Goo 
roads, schools and churches; main 


line railroads. Raw land $50 to $100 


al supplies them 

One hundred Ibs. con- 
tains 33.3 lbs. special steam 
bone meal, 33.3 Ibs. finely 
ground limestone, 33.3 Ibs. salt 


Sued an care. lengeeed Crone echabie’ 
ral feed without ¢ & : P $1000 to anacre. Keliable 
Write tor free booklet “Minerals for Farm Ani- information cheerfully furnished. 


mals” by ES. Savage and L.A Maynard, and 
learn why your animals need U-Cop-Co. feeds. 


100 ibs. $3.00, 500 Ibs. $15.00 
» ton $27.50, ton $50.00 f. o. b. factory 


Order from Coop. G. L. F. Exchange, ithaca, N. Y., or : ( net 
United Chemical & Organic Products Co. | When writing advertisers be sure to say 
4102 S. Ashland Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. | You saw it in the American Agriculturist 


Orange County Chamber of Commerce ay 
406 STATE BANK BUILDING 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


















EngineDoes theWork 


Read the Amazing Facts About 
This Wonderful Farm Engine 


The regular power jobs saw sheller, smallsilo filler, wards and I ran ft for him 
on your farm probably concrete mixer, spray rig, and changed it all the wa. 
vary from about 1% to6 etc., and does every job from 1 to6 H. P. He will 

H. P. Yet th ‘ easily and cheaply. Noother buy one at away. He is 
e Be e ere S NO engine can do this. Itis using a 4H. P. at present 
need tohavetwo ormore easy tomoveand canbeset but at times needs 6 H. P. 


“T set out to build engines for these jobs. anywhere and put to work so this would be the very 





a farm engine 
that would have 
every feature the 
farmer wanted 
and none he did- 
n't want. It has 
now been on the 
market six years. 
Thousandsof sat- 
isfied users tell 
me I've succeed- 
ed. I'm proud to 
have this engine 
bear my name.” 


~A. ¥. Edwards 














EDWARDS 
FARM 


ENGINE e4pe 
— == wood- 

















Today you can get six 
engines in one. You can 
get an engine that will 
deliver 1% H. P. for the 
little jobs, 6 H. P. for the 
heavy work, or any de- 
sired power in between. 
You can change power as 
you change jobs—change 
power instantly. And you 
will get high effici. and 
low cost at all 


No Other Engine 
Like It 


There is no other farm 

ine like the Edwards. 
It pumps, 
washes, 
churns, 
separates, 
y milks, 
runs an 
8-inch 

rinder, 


_S 


without fastening down. 
Burns kerosene or gasoline. 
Smooth running. No vi- 
bration, Safe—no crank- 
ing. Safety fly-wheel and 
all moving parts enclosed. 
nyone cap operate it. 


What Users Say 
Fred Dunderi, Strath- 


cona, Minn., says: “I cer- 
tainly like my Edwards 
Engine. Runs an 8-inch 
burr mill full capacity. 
Has plenty of power and 
then some. It certainly 
works fine, I like its vary- 
ng speed and power and 
its light weight, it is so 
easy to move from job to 
job. Best and handiest en- 
gine I have ever seen or 
used and wouldn't part 
with mine at any price if 
I couldn't get another one 
and I wouldn't go back to 


the old-fashioned heavy the 


type engine to use as a gift. 
The Edwarde does all the 
company ciaims for it. 
“One of my neighbors 
was looking over my Ed- 


ree tr 
Name 


engine he wants. 


A. C. Lukehart, Dayton, 
Pa., says: ““Well leased 
with my Edwards and 
would not trade it for any 
other kind of engine that 
I know of as it is so handy 
to move from one job to 
another and the company 
has been fair and square 
to deal with.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I know I 
making some extraordi- 
nary claims for my engine. 
I want to prove them to 
your satisfaction. I want 
zou to try the Edwards 
ngine absolutely free. 


Just write your name and 
address on the coupon be- 
low and I'll send you com- 
plete information about 
Béwerds.» with 

my _straightfo . un 
conditional free trial offer, 
a will not be obligated 

any way. 
« CA Y. Edwarde 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO., 733 Main St., Springfield, O. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO. 
733 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation, send me 
yn your engine, also 
er. 












details of yous 








Address .......... 




















Pg lep en e- are inserted 





THIS IS YOUR | MARKET PLACE 


| Classified Advertising Rates 
| in this department 
} The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and wh 
and address Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as 
eleven words. 

Place your Wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 

The More You Tell, The Quien You Sell 

VERY week the American — lturist re s over 12 ) farmers in New 

York, New Jersey, Pennsylvan and adjace States Advertising orders must 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Aven ie, New York City t later than the second 
Monday previous to date of issue Cancellation rade tr t reach us on the same 
schedule Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money 
order must accompany your order 





at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


number, Including name 


ie 











EGGS AND POULTRY 
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“Heads I Win, and Tails You Lose . 


(Continued from page 333) 


“I shipped them in two lots. The 
first lot consisted of two (2) does and 
two (2) bucks. They said that they 
had received all O. K., and that I was 
to send my contract back and get a re- 
newal before I could get my check. I 
had a true copy of the contract made, 
then I sent the original to them and kept 
the copy. In answer they told me that 
I had shipped Flemish Giants instead 
of Black Siberians and they were under 
weight. Now I have proof that I have 
never had or owned another kind of 
hares but the ones purchased from the 
company, and their young, so if I 
shipped them Flemish Giants, they mis- 
represented them 


complete possession of all the essentially 
masculine faculties. 

“Permit me to summarize: 

“April 18, 1923—Ordered 3 does and 
1 buck Imported French Argent de 
Champagne. Check in amount $92.00 
full coverage, forwarded therewith. 

“April 19, 1923—Receipt of order and 
check acknowledged by the Association, 
shipment to be made ‘soon as possible,’ 

“September 17, 1923—Letter for- 
warded cancelling order. (Five months 
during which $92.00 of my money was 
working for the Association.) 

“September 25, 1923—Received 3 
rabbits in crate marked ‘Four (4) 
live rabbits.” Ex- 
press bill dated 





to me as Black 
Siberians.” 

Another typical 
story comes from 
Pennsylvania, 
from a gentleman 
who paid $92 to 
prepay an order. 
He writes as fol- 
lows: 


/ 
itp 


Rabbit 
ook FREE 


Mustrated. Facts 
wy al 5 indostry — grow- 


September 20. 
“September 26, 
1923 — Received 
letter dated New 
York, September 
24, advising ‘We 
have this day 
forwarded an ex- 
ceptionally fine 


about the easy, 
for meat, fur, 


‘“After waiting , consignment of 
five months for sees. Imported Spotted 
delivery, on Sep- STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N Giants.’ Letter 
tember 17, I sub- Broadway New York City signed by Secre- 


mitted a letter to 





tary. of Associa- 











the Standard 
Food & Fur As- 
sociation in which I cancelled my order. 
On September 25 I received a crate in 
which were three rabbits shipped via 
the American Express Company, ex- 
press bill on end of crate was dated 
September 20—please note five days 
express live stock two hundred miles— 
and was marked ‘Four (4) live rabbits.’ 
On September 26 I received a letter 
written under date of September 24 
from the Standard Food & Fur Associa- 
tion advising ‘that we have this day for- 
warded you an exceptionally fine con- 
signment of Imported Spotted Giants, 
etc.” On September 27 I received an- 
other letter dated September 24 from 
the Standard Food & Fur Association 
saying ‘We have this day forwarded 
you 3 does and 1 buck of French Argent 
de Champagne via the American Rail- 
way Express Company.’ Both letters 
were signed by the Secretary but his 


| signature was undecipherable so that 








wm bog i ge tg ® pty A ‘ee BIG-TYPE POLAND CHINA BOARS—Ready 
r ) day-ol 5 C oy our a ’ service -rize-winning . »st 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our als A sy 1 pee LY _ 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper r prices ex ress paid to your station. H.-C 
@annot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old | jp; ow =. Cetarvile Cin 

ebicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 4 ently cae 

buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the REGISTEREI Ur STEER ’ ~ sIA¢ 
hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer-/ , — TERI “d an a aor thane hme 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and/ pring,” ssonabie Choice boars all ages 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re-| ..oqy for services F. B. KIMMEY. East 
sponsibility must end with that Greenbush. N.Y ae eo) 

Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND RED COCKERELS 2 — SRE TD 
healthy, vigorous, dark-red birds, bred from a . ee esceres }0-pound p's® | 
heavy laying, New York State certified stock -— . _of best blood tines, 910 
prices reasonable satisfaction guaranteed a J ob > Satis — © 
M. B. SILVER, Chateaugay, N. Y back HILL, Seneca Falls, N 

TOULOUSE | A ND EMDEN GEESE. Rouen| REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- 
ducks Pr * stock Satisfacti guaran Chester Whit all ages, mated, not 
teed Discount of $1 pair to December 1 n Bred sows, service boars “ollies, 
M. FELOCK, Newfield, N. Y i HAY IN, Cochranville, Pa 
~ PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND TOL $100 REGIST YORKSHIRE BOAR 
LOUSE GEESE. Golden Seabright Bantams. | 1s months, weight 225 pounds, sires large lit- 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa e _| te Pri $ OAKS DAIRY FARM, 

ULTRA SINGLE COMB ANCONAS Wya g, Pa 
official ege 1 rds Cocke rels OWNLANI nen . ' nee oe 
FARMS, Hammond, New Yor HAMPSHIR -GILTS, PIGS — Both 

_ = nn —_ ————— St I t AK! t oars egisterec 

APRIL AND MAY hatched rose and sing free 1 J. RAILIN( R ), No. 2, Shippens- 
comb Ancona pullets at $1.75 eact HARVEY burg, Pa 
SMITH, Oxford Depot, N. Y : 

_— - Hf t WHI I P iGS S we s old, $7 
SPRING DUCKS—Fawn and White Indian | By eanah  Geneutne 
Runner duch $1.5 to $2 each HAROLD | tion guar { Clarington, 

WOLCOT' Oak fic N. ¥ 

~ WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS — aan Galas 5 Ghusasar Whine tetan 
Mammoth Pekin ducks LAURA DECKER : “5 - . yo “whe “HARD 
Stanfordvill ¥ oe = — a ‘ 
one eeenpeamampenien LOPE FARM, R. 4, New Castle, Pa 

WINTER CHICKS—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns ~ + P ~ — 
Catalog. WM. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, French FOR SALE rks bred sows, $30 each 
town, N. J ERW ‘ ARK, Wad ra, HN. YF 

POULTRY SUPPLIES SHEEP 
m. SALE oe x used Buck er SAVY-WOOLED YEARLING Rambouillet 
no cube i Sizes & al sté a t @) i e wee ea nties cam tame 
Hatchery; Big Profits ; particulars. FASHION 2 Be ie gue Benge Be Ry 
PA ARK POULTR FARM, Danbury Conr f N ‘ ~ me ai : , 
~ POULTRY PLANT, 1,00 ) layers ; 10,500 egg ne sauna ; _ 
incubator Boston Market ate Boulevard ;| _ REGIST ) SHROF SHI tE yearling rams 
electric lights. SILVERLAKE FARM, Tilto1 20 to ' 
N. H sv I >< v.& 
N. ¥ 
TURKEYS REG STERED SHROPSHI arling Rams 
d t I i twins i i o sell 
= yess rm Se? ee Ml > \ y 

TURKEYS—Bronze, Narragansetts, Bourbon, | 4. M- ! morons N. 
Reds “_ et a. better in United REGISTERE SHR ,OPSHIR E yearling rams 
States lark Cornish chickens No order r sale Hi COVERT. Lodi, N. ¥ 
accepted aft December 20, write quick 5 
WALTER AR K, Freeport, Ohio — = 
eure BRED NARR AGANSETT TUR DOGS AND PET STOCK 
CEYS, t $1 ns $8. ©Order early 
WAT bende N. FOR SALI 1 1 year old, bred 
——_—_—[—[__ good k Also extracted 

BEES t EORG INOVER, E ce, N. ¥ 
_ HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS - Cheap. 

HONEY Clover and basswood Ibs ) ‘ oO. D Tria Catalogue KASKASKEN- 
10 Ibs. $ buckwheat $1 and $1.75 p | NELS t 
M. E. BALLARD, Roxbury, N. Y - El nd White Colli 

— = H Y I » Sable a hite Collies 

CLOVER HONEY in 60 pound cans $7.50 )HN SMITH, Walt Y 
buckw! $t f.o. b here G W 
BELDEN Berkshire, N. Y 

FOR SALE racted ver honey SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 
6-1b n, $1 HARR Y 1. BORE- | om 
MAN, Box 87 FRU TREES direct to planters in large 

HONEY Clover or bt ickwhé at 5 t 4 ~ = . ~: et - ben aed het bu — 
$1. Postpaid to third zone. HENRY WEBER / ; aa = : 

nd i; ilog Peaches, apples 
Owego, pa pears er ra nuts, berries 

HONEY-——Wixson'’s Pure Honey. Price list | vine Ornamental trees, vines and 
free. ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dept. A, Dundee,| TENN. 5 ERY CO., BOX 119, Cleveland, 
New York I 

oe — IMI \ EDEN GEM | "ANT ALOUrs 
‘e SEI ‘ arge sweet et- 
CATTLE 1 me $5 delivered THOMAS. M 
sas SMITH eaford, Del 

OR( ‘HARD GROVE MILKING SHORTHORN | — = — — 

the oldest and best producing herds ALF A "A ANI TIMOTHY H AY r FOR SAL E 

and are expecting more bull caves Several cars for immediate or la loa ling 

babice only.” Prine $60 while they | Also straw. W. A. WITHROW. R. 4, Syracuse, 
State yo wants early L HOT* H New Y 7 

est S} field rie Co., P — : Te 
West Spring mrte Co.. Pa. ‘ABBAGE FOR SALE—4 cents per pound 

__ REGISTERED JERSEYS Raleigh Noble nions ¢ ts ‘ vered in first and second 
breeding, beauty and Drodectivencss combined nes. L. A. SHELDON, Clymer, N. ¥ 
Prices right Write or come and se¢ F. B 
KIMMEY, East Green bush, N. Y 

ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE—The gre: Ww OMEN’ Ss WANTS 
beef breed Cows heifer rs ond young bulls ——— 
Show cattle or breeding catt! Low pricé PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for 
Write, CLARK & SONS, Freepot rt, O he t | ckage right new calicoes and 

ra dln per s y r money's worth every time 

REGISTERE D JERS EY S—Bargain sin young PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 
bulls, $45.00 up Females all ages Good | ———— — ———_—__—___—_— 
stock Reasonable prices Write HENRY |} OUR FAMOUS XMAS PRIZE PAC KAGE 
INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y 140 cents. Value guaranteed. Give age. Every 
—— sackage chuck full of surprises. HALSTED’S 

AYRSHIRE BARGAINS—Both sexes, tu-| STORE Torrington. Conn. 
bercular free, four to six months old, pro- 
ductive breeding EDWIN HARADIN, Route 


Corning, N 


4, 











~ THIRTY SHETLAND AND WELSH PONIES 
—All ages for sale cheap to quick buyers. 
SENECA PONY FARMS, Salamanca, N. Y 








AGENTS WANTED 


MEN’S SHIRTS—Easy to sell. Big demand 
everywhere. Make $15 daily. Undersell! stores. 
Complete line. Exclusive patterns. Free sam- 
ples CHICAGO SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
41 W. Van Buren, Factory 159, Chicago. 











his name remains a mystery. 

“We place the rabbits in pens and, 
of course, have been feeding and taking 
proper care of them To-day we made 
an investigation with the purpose of de- 


tion. 

“September 27, 
1923—Received letter dated New York, 
September 24, advising ‘We have this 
day forwarded you 3 does and 1 buck 
French Argent De Champagne.’ Letter 
signed by Secretary of Association. 

“September 29, 1923—Wonder of 
wonders. Three doe and 1 buck of 
April 18, acknowledged as same on 
April 19 had undergone a change in the 
course of five months and on September 
24 were Imported Spotted Giants, on 
the same day changed back to their 
original designation as French Argent 
de Champagne, on September 25, in- 
stead of four, their number was reduced 
to three, and still more marvelous on 
September 29, they were each possessed 
of faculties with which nature endows 
only the lordly buck.” 


An ex-soldier from South Dakota 
paid $31.50 to the company for some 
rabbits. Read what he has to say about 


his experience: 

“Referring once more to my ‘diffi- 
culty’ with the Standard Food & Fur 
Association, 409 Broadway, New York, 
wish to state that we are still ‘up in 
the air.’ On June 25 you wrote that 

















































































termining their sex foe there was re- you would see that my money was re- 

vealed the exceedingly pleasing (?) fact funded, as I requested. On July 5 they 

that each of the three rabbits were in wrote you that the rabbits had been 
REAL ESTATE HELP WANTED 

FLORIDA, Tampa {illst nty A COMPETENT, RELIABLE WOMAN for 
invite you to wint ors family cook, all electric and gas appliances, 
Wonderful orange g s ge rdens private room and bath Excellent opportunity 
tropical ¢ stray es, “Christt nas to is offered for all- eae employment to right 
June r fusi Motor person in very refined home located in center 
fish, n lake rivers, Tam of Herkimer, N. Y ‘making environment almost 
Bay or Gulf of Mexico jealth-restor | ideal Wages, $50 per month If interested 
bal weather Splendid bus d > call or write C. H. S., 245 N. Main Street 
ment opportunities Living reasonable He rkimer, N. Y 
Come You will ive g 1d er li - —<—$—$—— ———$—$————__——. 
more Writ for A YOUNG EXPERIENCED—Single white man or 
Board Trade ‘Tampa, strong boy for orchard and — farm near 
ae ————E Philadelphia, Pa Can work into full charge 

FOR SALE—At half cost, to ck of dairy if desired RALP H CROWELL, 
Crystal Springs Poultry and Dairy Buckingham, Pa 
prising 360 acres located 1', mi —_———_——_— an — — 
City, Pa., on concrete h ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS 17 to 
cellent dairy with 50 rge 65. willing to accept Government positions, 
barns and poultry houses lo $117-$250, traveling or stationary, write MR 
fronting 100 feet on concrete y OZME? T. 258, St. Louis, Mo., immediat ely 
sold without ir ng lance of far as) ¥ see eggs eae — 
terms of settlement SRUNDRED TRUST WANTED—Shepherd, single mar ‘capable 
ESTATE, Chambers Bldg., Oil City, Pa of taking complete charge of flock of regis- 
_—___—__—_— —~ - tered Hampshire Down sheep E. E. RIDOUT, 

FOR SALE—150-acre dairy and otato Ophir Farm, Purchase Y 
farm: level: fertile soil; good building; handy 
to Philadelphia, Trenton, Lakewood and shore 
markets ; cheap at $18,000. Box 311, A MERI- - 

CAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, MISCELLANEOUS 
Ne ro “ity Taidedcdades dna : a ee ~~: : 
— — - HOMEKNIT VIRGIN WOOL KNEECAPS 
°4-ACRE DEL AW ARE FARM, nice lecation, | heavy and light weight socks and stockings, 
near Milford, ni bu enty ‘fruits fashionable wide rib or plain Heathers, 
bargain, $5,000, easy terms, L yssession. Inquire grays > = ack and eI S« “~ _ 
. Ww. W AMS, Ow! Milford, Del cents to $2 aadies stockings $1.<0 to $<.6! 
aa LU aoe — | MARY L. CHURCH, 63 Pringle St., Kingston, 

Ww RITE STUART H. PERRY, CANAJOHARIE, | Pa 4 7 Se pa ~ 
N. Y., if you are looking for a large, small or ~SPECIA IAL PRICES on white enamel por- 
poultry farm Near hustling town Reasona- celain top kitchen and library tables, also 
ble prices and terms chests. ironing-boards, and step-ladders WwW 
rege - = SO age ee ae TEAVER, Ge own, Oh 

GOOD FARM FOR SALE. cheap, 10-room | L. WEAVER, Germantown. Ohio 
house, barn, out buildings ruit, stock and LATEST STYL E SANITARY MILK TICK- 
tools included. C. A. JACKSON, Tunkhannock ETS save money and time Free delivery. 
Pa Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
SS aon Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 

FOR SALE—Profitable fruit farm, also - - 
fruit lands, heart of Delaware fruit section. NOV EL, artistic > sealing wax gifts 
asy : BOX 88, Bridgeville, Del Large variety made to order. 25 cents to $< 
—— A KL —— | Write me. R. CLARK, R. D., Hamilton, N. Y. 
» SELL—4. acres, new 8-room house; 3 - — —t = 00 
acres, new 6-room bungalow Price reason- PRINTED ENVELOPES. NOTEHEADS— 
able. R. DAVIS, Stormville, N. Y 300 either, $1 HONESTY FARM PRESS. 
ae ? i a Putney, Vermont 
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for summer boarders. Write for particulars EVERYTHING PRINTED ae 


N. BROWNELL, Altmar, N. Y 
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shipped on June 25. “Pb replied on July 
24 that they had not arrived and that 
I would refuse them should they arrive 
at that late date. The rabbits were 
billed out of New York on August 8, 
and arrived, one of them dead, on 
August 13. On August 14, I refused 
the shipment, naturally. The agent 
returned them the next day, on his own 
responsibility, as he no doubt didp’t 
want a lot of dead rabbits on his hands. 
I wrote the Standard Company a very 
civil letter, stating my case and asking 
for my refund, as they had filled a six 
months’ old order against my repeated 
demands for cancellation and refund. 
They reply with a ‘sassy’ letter, saying 
they have filled their part of the agree- 
ment.—‘Just like that.’ 

“T still need my money, what can you 
do for me?” 

The foregoing are but a few of 
many complaints received about this 
company. The American Agriculturist 
has numerous of these complaints. We 
have tried repeatedly to get this com- 
pany to live up to its agreements and 
in some cases, after considerable effort 
on our part, we have succeeded. Look- 
ing over our correspondence at random, 
we find the following statements from 
some of our subscribers, after we have 
succeeded in securing adjustment. One 
subscriber writes that if it had not been 
for our efforts “I am sure I would never 
have got anything but talk.” 

In another case we finally. succeeded 


in securing the return of money in| 


January, 1923, and the subscriber 
writes: “I have been trying to get this 
since last August, and I feel I would 
not have received it only for your kind 
help.” 

In various other cases, even after 
hard work on our part, we too have 
been unable to get this company to make 
adjustment and we have various letters 
in our files addressed to this company 
which are unanswered for months and 
months. 

Naturally, we have refused to accept 
any advertising from this company and 
have warned our readers against it. 

We think you will find it clear why 
we have refused to accept its adver- 
tising. Do you feel that the company 
is fulfilling its promise of “treating its 
customers fairly”? Let us know your 
experience with the Standard Food & 
Fur Association. 

Remember that even though adver- 
tising of some kinds contains no direct 
misstatement, nevertheless, it may be 
misleading. The Penal Law of the 
State of New York provides that it is 
a crime for any person who offers goods 
for sale, to publish any announcement, 
statement or advertisement of any sort 
regarding merchandise offered to the 
public “which advertisement contains 
any assertion, representation or state- 
ment of fact which is untrue, deceptive or 
misleading.” 


**A Woman’s Home Is Her 
Castle ”’ 


(Continued from page 335) 


the farmer’s lament paraphrased in the 
words of the comic opera—“Animal 
King”: 


The elephanf ate all night 
And the elephant ate all day; 
Every cent of his earnings went 
To keep that beast in hay, 


Till he envied the lot of a Hottentot 
On Africa's burning sands ; 

And he cursed the whim that had saddled him 
With an elephant on his hands. 


Perhaps the most significant recent 
change in the whole attitude of women 
toward the problems of living is illus- 
trated by .the sign on the wall of the 
office of a Kentucky farmer—‘No com- 
plaints received here unless accompan- 
ied by a remedy”. Formerly we 
protested against conditions only by 
complaining. To-day we are endeavor- 
ing to become enlightened enough to 
discover whether we can accompany the 
complaint with a sane, rather than an 
hysterical remedy—and we are not un- 
mindful of the fact that sane remedies 
take time and therefore cannot be dis- 
covered, applied and made effective 
overnight. 

One of the interesting signs of the 
times is everywhere evident in the effort 
of advertisers to apveal to the intelli- 
gent housewife. Realizing that the 
interest in the nutritive side of the food 
question is widespread, the producer 
is couching his appeal in terms of that 
interest, and realizing also that the 
scientifically trained housewife is look- 
ing for facts and not fancies, he is even 


writing his advertisement in terms ,of 
price per pound as being the only fair 
basis for comparison of costs. 

To-day, a lack of knowledge of house- 
hold affairs is no sign of wealth and 
distinction. Modern studies of the phy- 
sical welfare of the family have brought 
out as never before the need for clear- 
headed supervision of the home and for 
a revival of knowledge not only of the 
arts of housekeeping but of the scien- 
tific principles underlying the arts. A 
well-balanced combination of the arts 
and the sciences related to housekeep- 
ing will make of home-making a real 
vocation and will add té the sum total 
of better and happier homes through- 
out this country of ours. 


We are Not Less Spiritual 
(Continued from page 341) 


thought and consideration of “worth- 
while” things, is no sign that we are 
“less spiritual” than our parents, or 
that we don’t strive for high ideals. 
The automobile, the phonograph, the 
moving pictures and low price of good 
literature are the things we can easily 
see that have reduced the attendance at 
our rural churches. The kind of men 
that used to be the good old-fashioned 
dominies are now found in fields of 
endeavor where they can reach a hun- 
dred people to a possible one in a 


church. We get their message through 
books and editorials in our papers and 
magazines. We get better music from 
our phonographs than any rural church 
could hope for. The element of so- 
ciability is made up in various ways, 
and from the number of times central 
says “line’s busy,” I think the telephone 
is a God-send for the ladies. There are 
other things, less tangible, but no less 
important, that have made the younger 
generation seem to drift away from 
the church. 

I have but one suggestion as to a 
remedy. Lift the veil mystery from 
the church and from religion. To love 
God is the most profound of human 
experiences. Furthermore, it is the 
result of a natural mental growth and 
spiritual development from within. It 
is entirely a personal and individual 
matter. It cannot be taught, but it 
can be aided by the church if we make 
our church a place of free expression. 
Let us learn to want to be brotherly 
rather than that we ought to be broth- 
a wae C. Butt, Orange Co., 


Your paper, it seems to me, is get- 
ting better and better. 
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KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 


because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
#0 percent. Uses all waste heat. 
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Done What She Could” and “The King | 


Is Dead,” in August 18 issue, are deep 
and touching. So really helpful and good. 
There have been many fine things.— 
Mrs. Mary Gourley, Meadville, Pa. 
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LOWLY, slowly the moon, mounted 


into a cloudless heaven, higher and 


higher, in queenly majesty, until the road before me became transformed 
into a silver track splashed here and there with the inky shadow of hedge and 
trees, and leading away into a land of “Faerie.” 

Indeed, to my mind, there is nothing more delightful than to walk upon a 
country road, beneath a midsummer moon, when there is no sound to break the 
stillness, save perhaps, the murmur of wind in trees, or the throbbing melody 
of some hidden brook. At such times the world of every day—the hard, hard 
world of Common-sense—seems to vanish quite, and we walk within the fair 


haven of our dreams. 


From this ecstasy I was suddenly aroused by hearing once more the sound 


of a footstep upon the road behind me. 


I turned sharp about, and, though the 


road seemed as deserted as ever, I walked back, looking into every patch of 
shadow, and even thrust into the denser parts of the hedges with my staff; but 


still found no one. 


And yet I knew, that I was being followed persistently, 


step by step, but by whom and for what reason? 


A little farther on, upon one side of 
the way, was a small wood or coppice, 
and now I made towards this, keeping 
well in the shadow of the hedge. The 
trees were somewhat scattered, but the 
underbrush was very dense, and amongst 
this I hid myself where I could watch 
the road, and waited. Minute after 
minute elapsed, and, losing patience, I 
was about to give up all hope of thus 
discovering my unknown pursuer, when 
a stick snapped sharply near by, and, 
glancing round, | thought I saw a head 
vanish behind an adjacent tree; wnere- 
fore I made quickly towards that tree, 
but ere I reached it, a man stepped 
out. A tall, loose-limbed fellow he was, 
clad in rough clothes (that somehow 
had about them a vague suggestion of 
ships and the sea), and with a moth- 
eaten, fur cap crushed down upon his 
head. His face gleamed pale, and his 
eyes were deepsunken, and very bright; 
also, I noticed that one hand was hid- 
den in the pocket of his coat. 

And, with the glance that showed 
me all this, I recognized the Outside 
Passenger. 


CHAPTER XVII 


TALKED WITH A MADMAN IN A 
WOOD BY MOONLIGHT 


HOW |! 


““NOOD evening sir!” he said, in a 

strange, hurried sort of way, “the 
moon, you will perceive, is very nearly 
at the full to-night.” 

“Why do you stand and peer at me?” 
said I sharply. “And why have you 
followed me all the way from Ton- 
bridge?” 

“Sir, I am a shadow cast by neither 
sun, nor moon, nor star, that moves on 
unceasingly in dark as in light. Sir, 
it is my fate (in common with my 
kind), to be ever upon the move—a 
stranger everywhere without friends 
or kindred. Ahd I peer at you, 
because I wished to make certain what 
manner of man you were before I 
spoke, and though the moon is bright, 
yet your hat-brim left your face in 
shade.” 

“Well, are you satisfied?” 

“So much so, sir, so very much so, 


sir, 


that I should like to talk with you, 
to—to ask you a question,” he an- 
swered, passing a thin, white hand 


across his brow. 

“A question?” 

“If you will be so obliging as to 
listen, sir; let us sit awhile, for I am 
very weary.” And with the words he 
sank down upon the grass. After a 
momentary hesitation, I followed his 
example, for my curiosity was piqued 
by the fellow’s strange manner; yet, 
when we were sitting opposite each 
other, I saw that his hand was still 
hidden in the pocket of his coat. 

“Perhaps, sir,” said he, in his nerv- 
ous, hurried manner, “perhaps you 
would be better able to answer my 
question were I first to tell you a 
story—an ordinary, a very common- 
place one, I fear, but with the virtue 
that it is short, and soon told.” 

“My time is entirely my own,” said 
I, leaning against the tree behind me; 
“proceed with your story.” 

“First, then, my name is Strickland 
—John Strickland!” 

Here he paused, and, though his 
head was bent, I saw him watching 
me beneath his brows 

“Well?” said I. 

“IT am a supercargo.” 

Again he paused expectantly, but 
seeing I merely nodded, he continued: 

“Upon one of my voyages, our ves- 
sel was wrecked, and, so far as I know, 
all save myself and six others—foup 


seamen and two passengers—were 
drowned. The passengers I speak of 
were an old merchant—and his daugh- 
ter, a very beautiful girl; her name 
was—Angela, sir.” 

Once again he paused and again he 
eyed me narrowly. 

“Well?” said I. 

“Well, sir,” he resumed, “we seven, 
after two miserable days in a drifting 
boat, reached an island where, that 
same night, the old merchant died. 
Sir, the sailors were wild, rough men; 
the island was a desolate one from 
whence there was seemingly no chance 
of escape, and this girl was, as I have 
said, very beautiful. Under such con- 
ditions her fate would have been un- 
speakable degradation, and probably 
death; but, sir, I fought and bled for 
her, not once but many times. Day 
after day, and night after night, I 
watched for an opportunity to escape 
with the boat, until at last, one day 
while they were all three gone inland, 
with the ,girl’s help I managed to 
launch the boat, and so stood out to 
sea. After three days’ buffeting at the 
merey of the seas, we were picked up 
by a brig bound for Portsmouth, and, 
six months later, were in England. Sir, 
it is impossible for a man to have lived 
beside a beautiful woman day by day, 
to have fought for and suffered with 
her, not to love her also. Thus, seeing 
her friendless and penniless, I wooed 
and won her to wife. We came to Lon- 
don, and for a year our life was per- 
fect, until, through stress of circum- 
stances, I was forced to take another 
position aboard ship. Well, sir, I bade 
farewell to my wife, and we set sail. 
It was a year before I saw my wife 
again. At first I noticed little differ- 
ence in her save that she was paler, 
but, gradually, I came to see that she 
was unhappy. Often I have wakened 
in the night to find her weeping silently. 

“Oh sir!” he broke out, “I do not 
think there is anything more terrible 
than to witness in one we love a sorrow 
we are unable to reach!” Here he 
paused, and I saw that the sweat stood 
out upon his brow, and that his hand 
was tight clenched as he drew it across 
his temples. “At last, sir,” he went on, 
speaking once more in a low, repressed 
tone, “returning home one day, I found 
her—gone.” 

“And she left no trace—no letter—?’ 

“Na, she left no letter, sir, but I did 
find something—a something that had 
rolled into a corner of the room.” 

“And what was that?” 


’ 


, 


‘“fTVHIS, sir!” As he spoke, his burn- 

ing eyes never leaving mine, he 
thrust a hand into his bosom—his left 
hand, for his right was where it been 
all along, hidden in his pocket—and held 
out to me a gold seal such as gentle- 
men wear at their fobs. 

“Take it!” said the man, thrusting 
it towards me; “look at it!” Obedient- 
ly I took the trinket from him, and saw 
that a letter was engraved upon it, one 
of those ornamental initials surrounded 
by rococo scrolls and flourishes. 

“What letter does it bear?” asked the 
man in a strangled voice. 

“It looks like the letter ‘Y,’” I an- 
swered. 

“The letter ‘Y’!” cried the man, and 
then, with a gesture sudden and fierce, 
he snatched the seal from me, and 
laughed strangely. 

“Why do you laugh?” said I. 

“To be sure,” said he harshly, “the 
light might be better, and yet—well! 
well! my story is nearly done. I lived 
on in my lonely house from day to day, 
and month to month, ny and wait- 
ing for her to come back to me. And 
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one day she did come back to me—just 
about this hour it was, sir, and on just 
such another evening; and that same 
night—she died.” 

“Heavens!” I exclaimed. “Poor fel- 
low!” And, leaning forward, I laid my 
hand upon his knee, but, at my touch, 
he drew back with a look so evil, that 
I was startled. 

“Hands off!” said he, and so sat 
staring at me with his smouldering 
eyes. 

“Are you mad?” said I, and sprang 
to my feet. 

“Not yet,” he answered, “no, not yet, 
sir.” Here he rose, and stood facing 
me, and I noticed that one hand was 
still hidden in his pocket, and, there- 
after, while I listened to him, I kept 
my eyes directed thither. “That night 
—before she—died, sir,” he continued, 
“she told me the name of the man who 
had destroyed her, and I have been 
searching for him ever since. Now, 
sir, here is my question: If I should 
ever meet that man face to face, as 
I now see you, should I not be justi- 
fied in—killing him?” 

For a moment I stood with bent head, 
yet conscious all the while of the burn- 
eyes that scanned my face, then: 

“Yes,” said I. 

All at once he turned about, and 
walked unsteadily five or six paces. 
Now, as I looked, I saw him suddenly 
draw his hand from his pocket, then 
as he wheeled, I knew, and hurled my- 
self face downward as the pistol 
flashed. 

“Madman!” I cried, and next moment 
was on my feet; but, with a sound that 
was ‘neither a groan nor a scream, and 
yet something of both, he leapt into 
the thickest part of the underbrush, 
and made off. And standing there, 
dazed by the suddenness of it all,'I 
heard the snapping of twigs grow 
fainter and fainter as he crashed 
through in headlong flight. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE HEDGE-TAVERN 


WIGS whipped my face, thorns and 
brambles dragged at my clothes, for 
the wood grew denser as I advanced, 
but I pushed on, heedless of what direc- 
tion I took. But, as luck would have it, 
I presently blundered upon a path 
which brought me out very suddenly 
into what appeared to be a small tavern 
yard, for on either hand was a row of 
tumble-down stables and barns, while 
before me was a low, rambling struc- 
ture which I judged was the tavern it- 
self. I was yet standing looking about 
me when a man issued from the stables 
upan my right, bearing a hammer in 
one hand and a lanthorn in the other. 

“Hallo!” said he, staring at me. 

“Hallo!” said I, staring at him. 

“You don’t chance to ’ave a axle- 
bolt about you, I suppose?” 

“No,” said I 

“Humph!” he grunted, and, lowering 
his lanthorn, began searching among 
the cobblestones. 

“Is this it?” I inquired, picking up 
a rusty screw-bolt at my feet. 

“Ah!” said he, taking it from me 
with a nod, “know’d I dropped it ‘ere 
some’eres. Ye see,” he went on, “could 
n’t get another round ’ere to-night, and 
that cussed axle ’s got to be in place 
to-morra.” 

“Yes?” said I. 

“Ah!” nodded the man, “chaise come 
in ’ere ’aff-an hour ago wi’ two gentle- 
men and a lady, in all sorts of a ’urry 
too. ‘Mend this axle, me man, says 
one on ’em. ‘Can’t be done, my lord,’ 
says I, ‘not no’ow, me lord,’ says I. 
Well, after cussin’ ‘itself well-nigh 
black in the face, ’e orders me to ’ave 
it ready fust thing to-morra, and 
if you ’ad n’t found that there bolt for 
me it would n’t ’ave been ready fust 
thing to-morra, which would ha’ been 
mighty bad for me. 

“Can I have a bed here, do you 
think?” I inquired. 

“Ah,” said he, “I think you can.” 

“For how much, do you suppose?” 

“To you—sixpence.” 

“Why, that seems reasonable,” said I. 

“It are,” nodded the man, “and a 
fine feather bed too! But then, Lord, 
one good turn deserves another—” 

“Are you the landlord, then?” 


“I be; and if you feel inclined for a 
mug o’ good ale—say the word.” ~ 

“Most willingly,” said I, “but what 
of: the axle?” 

“Plenty o’ time for th’ axle,” nodded 
the landlord, and setting down his ham- 
mer upon a bench hard by, he led the 
way into the tap. Finding myself very 
hungry, the landlord forthwith pro- 
duced a mighty round of beef, upon 
which we both fell to, and ate with a 
will. Which done, I pulled out my 
negrghead pipe, and the landlord fetch- 
ing himself another, we sat awhile smok- 
ing. And presently, learning I was 
from London, he began plying me with 
all manner of questions concerning the 
great city. At length, bethinking him 
of his axle, he rose with a sigh. Upon 
my requesting to be shown my room, he 
lighted a candle, and led the way up a 





START THE STORY HERE 


AFTER bringing a chance com- 

panion the news of his res- 
toration to fortune, and hearing 
from him of the beauty and virtue 
of Lady Helen Dunstan and Lady 
Sophia Sefton, Peter Vibart goes 
on his way. Since Lady ‘Helen is 
loved by his vagabond friend, and 
he himself has been bidden woo 
and win Lady Sophia, Peter has 
much to think about. He has also 
discovered that he very strongly 
resembles his dissolute cousin, 
Sir Maurice, who many men he 
has met have cause to hate. He 
has forgotten that the outside 
passenger on a passing coach has 
also stared after him very fixedly 











somewhat rickety stair, along a narrow 
passage, and throwing open a door at 
the end, I found myself in a fair-sized 
chamber with a decent white bed, which 
he introduced to my notice by the one 
word, “feathers.” 

“And so the Tower o’ London ain’t a 
tower?” he inquired. 

“No,” I answered; “it is composed of 
several towers surrounded by very 
strong, battlemented walls.” 

“Ah—to—be—sure,” said he, “ah, to 
be sure! And me ’ave allus thought it 
was a great big tower standin’ in the 
midst o’ the city. Humph—not a tower 
—ha! disapp’inted I be. Humph! Good 
night, master. Disapp’inted I be—yes.” 
And having nodded his head ponder- 
ously several times, he turned and went 
ponderously along the passage and 
down the stair. 


T the end of my chamber wgs a long, 

low casement, and, drawn ®ither by 
the beauty of the night, I flung open 
the lattice and leaned out. I looked 
down upon a narrow, deeply-rutted lane, 
and I was idly wondering what fool 
had troubled to build a tavern in such 
a remote, out-of-the-way spot, when my 
ears were saluted by the sound of voices. 
Now, immediately beneath my window 
there was a heavy porch, low and squat, 
from which jutted a beam with a broken 
sign-board, and it was from beneath this 
porch that the voices proceeded, the 
one loud and hectoring, the other gruff 
and sullen. I was about to turn away 
when a man stepped out into the moor- 
light. His face.was hidden by his hat- 
brim, but from his general gir and ap- 
pearance I judged him to be one of the 
gentlemen whose chaise had broken 
down. As I watched him he walked 
slowly round the angle of the house 
and disappeared. In a little while, I 
drew in my head from the casement, 
and, having removed my dusty boots, 
together with my knapsack and coat, 
blew out the candle, and composed my- 
self to sleep. 

Now it seemed to me that I was back 
upon the road, beside the great oak- 
tree. And, as I watched, a small, 
hunched figure crept from the jagged 
opening in the trunk, a figure with a 
jingling pack upon its back, at sight of 
which I turned and ran, filled with an 
indescribable terror. On I sped faster 
and faster, but with the Tinker ever at 
my heels, until I had reached this 
tavern; the door crashed to, behind me, 
only just in time, and I knew, as I lay 

(Continued on page 348) 
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Making an Herb Garden 


Adelaide Utter Describes Its Possibilities 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives 
that Golden June Shade and 
Costs Really Nothing 


Before churning add one-half teaspoonful 
to each gallon of cream and out of your 
churn comes butter of Golden June shade 
to bring you top prices. ‘‘ Dandelion Butter 
Color’’ costs nothing because each ounce 
used adds ounce of weight to butter. Large 
bottles cost only 35 cents at drug or 
grocery stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, 
meets all State and National food laws. 
Used for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





$150 to $600 a month in 

Auto and Tractor Business 

Quite in 60 days in the great Rahe shops 

for high paying positions. Through my 
training Louis Beimer was made Foreman at the age 
of 24. Hundreds of others have done as well or better 


Big Jobs Open i“. get calls every day from 


jarages, Battery Stations 


Auto-Repair S and Factories for Rabe men. 
RAILROAD FARE BOTH WAYS AND BOARD AND ROOM FREE 
os order to fill these openings af once I am making an 
offer no one has ever made before. I cannot bold 
this open long. I°!] tell you abou itin my 
letter. Send for details and Brg Free Book 


on Auto Business. Write before it is 
too late. Desk 


B RaheAste & tracer School 220 


Sth and Walant St. ta | oul0 


A high- — watch, 
fully guaran nteed—not to be 









/ brin Pay postman 
a wal only $7.25. at if Detsatished. 
WALTERS, YOUNG 4 CO. 
Dept. W163 CHICAGO 





$1500 Gets Money-Making Farm 
With 18 Cows, 3 Horses and 





100 poultry, 13 sheep, yearling calf, full implements 

vehicles, Raenecees tools, furniture, 40 T. ha y, 100 bu. 
oats, 30 bu. p toes, vegetables, ensilage 150 acres 
near vill age income from start; city mark ets, many ad- 
vantages; loamy fields spring watered pasture, estimated 
200,000 ft timber, 1,000 eds. ede sugar and apple 
orchards, plums herries ; good 2-story 12-room house, 
running spring wat er, porch, electricity available: 2 big 
basement barns, silo, granary, garage, poultry, ice and 
milk houses G ing ‘to California, $9,000 takes all, only 


$1,500 needed. Quick possession. 
A. B. CRUTE, 95 Chenango St., 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


MAKE YOUR OWN ON WAX WITH THE 


. HOMOPHONE 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET A 
HOMOPHONE Co. 


a. garnet GIVEN 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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SeRrume COMPANY. Dept. aie CHICAGO 


r,- Brings you a Genuine 
3 UNDERWOOD 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL e233; ns end of 1 

days you are not satisfied with this late model ERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Wi 

GREAT PRICE SAVING largest pewrier face 


tory in the worid by our money saving me 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS yoo, will aot 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderfu! 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS {aiists, Stipes 


aqotem a of rebuilding typewriters and also wares, information 
the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 





Shipman Ward om 
Mfg. Company — facts, 
1108Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. 
Montrose & Ravenswood 










ROWING herbs for market, both 
for medicine and cookery, is a 
pleasant and profitable occupation that 
should appeal to garden-loving women 
near large cities. The herbs with their 
foliage of varied green, the vivid colors 
of such plants as the rose mallows, the 
blue chicory, the crimson bergamot, 
purple and mauve hyssop-bloom, and 
the exquisite lavender, are all as at- 
tractive as any garden flowers. 
Fascinating as are the possibilities of 
beauty in the herb garden, however, it 
is more to the point to tell of growing 
the herbs, for which there is a greater 
demand in the highly equipped kitchen 
and the pharmacist’s laboratory than 
the average gardener realizes. 
Parsley, without doubt the most pop- 
ular hardy herb for market, is easily 
grown from seed. While the fern- 
leayed variety is the daintiest, the moss- 
curled is the kind almost exclusively 
grown for commercial purposes. To 
grow parsley successfully from seed, 
ground open to sunshine should be 
chosen, the soil carefully enriched, well 
worked and made fine and smooth; and 


| the seeds, which germinate slowly, are 


| night in warm water. 
| thinly over the surface. 















| should be planted each year. 


all the better for being soaked over 
Sprinkle them 
I do not cover 
them at all. Many small seeds are lost 
by too deep planting. 


How to Handle Parsley 


Parsley for commercial purposes is 
grown in rows. Plant in the fall or 
very early in the spring. Parsley is 
a biennial, forming rosettes the first 
year and the next throwing up flower 
stalks and producing an abundance of 
seed. To have a constant supply it 
As it is 
a gross feeder, a slight dressing of ni- 
trate of soda aids the growth of fine, 
dark green leaves. Be careful in ap- 
plying the nittate not to get it on the 
leaves, for it will burn them. Thin 
early in May to two inches apart and 
when the plants begin to crowd, remove 
every other plant. These can be bound 
in small bunches and sold. The roots 
are left on these small plants, about 
six being used to make a bunch. The 
plants should be ready for the first 
cutting of leaves by mid-summer; when 
they are cut they are made up into 


| bunches of from ten to fifteen stalks. 


While parsley is in demand for a 
garnish, it is also used in dressing for 
poultry, veal and fish, and for season- 
ing stews, soups and sauces. The best 
way to dry it is to dip quickly into 
boiling water, then hang in a cool, airy 
place, after which bottle for winter use. 


Have Mint Ready in the Spring 


Next to parsley come the mints. Al- 
though there are ten varieties, every 
one of which is valuable in the herb 
garden, the two for commercial growing 
are spear- or lamb-mint and pepper- 
mint. Spearmint is such an adaptable 
little plant that the cuttings may be 
planted in any spare corner where there 
is plenty of moisture and they soon 
thrive and multiply vigorously. There 
should be several beds to provide 
against rust, transplanting every third 
year, dividing the roots in spring or 
autumn, but taking care that there is 
a great harvesting of bunches during 
spring-lamb season. It is hardly worth 
while to grow peppermint for market 
unless a large plot of ground is avail- 
able, but it is invaluable for many home 
uses, and is a fine money crop when 
marketed in quantity. 

Sage is always in demand for dress- 
ing and can be grown anywhere from 
seed. Holt’s Mammoth, however, which 
is the best variety, does not produce 
seeds and must be grown from divisions, 
layers, or cuttings. Seed is sown in 
drills at the rate of two seeds to the — 
inch and should be lightly covered. 
Those growing sage commercially us- 
ually start it in nursery beds, trans- 
planting it to follow early peas and 
cabbage. The small plants are spaced 
six to eight inches apart and when they 
begin to crowd are thinned, those taken 
out being marketed. In this way there 
is a succession of bunches from August 
until November. If not cut too closely 
at the end of the season the plants will 
live through the winter and can be di- 
vided and reset for another year’s crop. 





For drying, the leaves should be cut 
when the flowers appear. 

Thyme, all the varieties of it, is well 
worth growing commercially, and no 
plant adds more balmy fragrance to the 
herb garden. It does best on a dry, 
light soil with plenty of sunshine, and 
can be grown from seeds, cuttings, lay- 
ers and divisions. The seeds are small 
and should be sown lightly and just 
pressed into the ground with a board. 
It is best to plant seed in a small bed 
where it can be carefully looked after, 
and for market purposes thyme should 
be transplanted much like parsley. 


Herbs Not So Well Known 


Savory is a fine herb for the rocky 
corners of the garden, and with 
marjoram, which should be planted in 
wide drifts for its charming masses of 
pink and white blossoms, will meet 
with a ready sale in many markets. 

One of the most charming herbs in 
my garden is the Sweet Basil, which 
flowers marvellously in a light, rather 
rich sil, in full sunshine. Its clove- 
like flavored leaves are much used in 
French cookery, and add just the right 
spicy tang to sauces, ragouts, and to 
many charming summer drinks. 

Another herb which no one would be 
without, once it is known, is the blue- 
blossomed borage. The rough green 
leaves which our grandmothers crystal- 
lized give a grateful flavor to summer 
drinks, and the blue flowers are al- 
‘ways covered with tipsy bees. 

Tarragon, too, must not be omitted 
from the herb garden. It adds a de- 
lightful flavor to vinegar for salads. 

Among the herbs to which we give 
space in our gardens for the home 
medicine cupboard, and which can also 
be sold to pharmacists or chemists, is 
the pretty grey-green horehound, used 
in @ syrup or confection for coughs and 
colds. Squills, that charming wild- 
flower of the Cornish coast, which our 
grandmothers used to coddle among 
their plants for its pure blue blossoms, 
furnishes from its bulbs the familiar 
syrup that is used in half a dozen cold 
medicines. The saffron crocus, which 
has furnished a vivid dye harmless 
enough to be used through generations 
for coloring cakes, butter and bever- 
ages, is both useful and salable for all 
these purposes, as well as for coloring 
lace curtains and linens. 


The Science of Gathering and Drying 


Many of' the herbs which we grow 
for their color, such as the crimson 
bergamot and the white and crimson- 
flowered valerian, we can also range 
with the commercial herbs; the berga- 
mot oil is wanted in many perfumes 
and the oil of valerian is valuable for 
nerve medicines. 

The gathering and drying of herbs 
and seeds is a part of the work that 
women gardeners enjoy and do with 
exquisite care. Lavender flowers, of 
course, must be gathered just before 
they open. The sweet basil, sage, 
marjoram, savory and thyme, should be 
gathered as soon as they mature, dried 
in the shade, put in the offen air, and 
when they are ready for the store- 
closet, are better packed in labelled 
bottles or jars. 

Developing an herb gatden is such a 
fascinating process that the American 
woman who tries it is sure to keep on 
enlarging her list of herbs, she finds 
out how slow we are in this country in 
using a full variety of herbs in cookery, 
medicines, perfumes and _ beverages. 
Besides the substantial profit that may | 
be earned from herbs, given patience 
and skill in growing them, the study 
of blending colors and perfumes in the 
herb garden are two of the many de- 
lights it has to offer. 
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lica- 
sam 
quickly relieves the most stub- 
born pain. A second use and 
you’re well again, feeling sound 
as a dollar. 


F COURSE it is. One a 
tion of Gombault’s 


If you have a lame back, stiff 
neck, cut, bruises, strain or 
sprain, sore throat, bronchial 
cold, muscular or inflammatory 
rheumatism, sciatica or lum- 
bago, get a bottle of Gom- 
bault’s Balsam today—it will 
drive out the pain in a hurry. 


Safe, healing, antiseptic—this 
remarkable remedy has been 
the favorite in many households 
for a full forty years. Un- 
equalled for external applica- 
tion. 

People who have used Gom- 
bault’s Balsam are never with- 
out it. There’s no need to suf- 
fer if you have it handy. 


Sold by druggists everywhere 
for $1.50 per bottle, or sent by 
parcel post direct upon receipt 
of price. 


GOOD FOR ANIMALS, TOO 


GOMBAULT’S Balsam is a safe, 
reliable and effective remedy for 
most .horse troubles. Keeps 
— horses sound and working. 
e Lawrence-Williams Com- 
any, Cleveland, Ohio. Sole 
Distributors for the United 
States and Canada. 








GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


The Imported Liniment 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 
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easy—introducing New Style Guaranteed 
a. Hosiery. -Must wear or replaced free. An easy, 
Soaienoes Caare gmeney. Hundreds ofepen- 
right now f>r ambitious persons. In spare er 
tall tide time you should make from 
$30.00 to $90,00 
A. ating this beeadnew Ineo! Hostory 
For Men, Wom n, Children; all styles ena 
ualities including finest silks. 57 styles, 17 
tit well--wear and hold their shape. No ult 
times for Mac-O-Chee agents ; Quick sales. Repeat 
orders come easy. You simply show semples, write 
orders, We deliver and collect. Your pay in 
advance daily. No experience needed. Elegant 
outfitfurnished, Write quick forsamplesand plan. 
Mac-O-Chee Mills Co. 
Desk 29411, Cincinnati, 0. 









DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 





E MARK RE 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked, 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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oes Auctioneering 
at World’s Original and Greatest School. 
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Jones National School of 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 
ches, President. 
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$1600 to $2300 a Year AR AT ete 


SS -SES 88: 8 oP, lst of Government Jobe obtainable: tell me how 
Mail Coupon Immediately  .s° I can get a government position. 
BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR FARMERS FP Wiitccsccostnsckncsnccnsnickaseqesenae pepesneneee 
STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID VACATIONS Z 
Travel—See the Country 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! | 








| 
| 
Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- | 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- | 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headache 


Toothache 
Earache 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package cor 
tains proper directions Handy boxes 
of twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 


Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester -of | 


Salicylicacid. 


Winpow SHADE S 
holesale Price 

Th e ever 
volume of our sales is brought 


about by our ability to make 
better offers than anybody 





increasing 


else. Here is one specially 
reduced for this week only. 
There are a number of other 
values not advertised that are 


just as good. 











HOLLAND LINEN—AIl colors, sides and 
bottoms hemmed; mounted on guaranteed 
spring rollers. Retail value 
$1.25. Our price for this week ' 79c 
only. 

ns How to measure 


Our catalogue consisting of instr 


and hang shades, together with samples of Importe 

Domest Hollands, opaques and cambrics, also osef 

information regarding the purchase and oare of shades 
mailed free 


STANDARD WINDOW SHADE CO. 
429 rs a es N. Y. 


with a tantalizingly fra- 
ped to =e at the 
age and packing, on large 
if wholeor ground bean is desired 


grant aroma anda highly appe- 
of Se n& pound Pee 
free —— — enough to 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., Dept. + '! 


h from Roaster Daily 
tiz ing and satisfying flavor that 
FREE Send l0 cents tocover 
“ make 12 cups—and ¢ 
235 Washington St., at Park Place, New York 
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BLEND of the best high 3 g 
will delight eee particular 
pemese for A+, - ita delicion 


grown mountain coffee 
person. ited daity and -~ a a 
avorandincomparable aroma. Stat 





Modern Bathroom, $6¢ 


The Je 


our wonderful bargains t 

nes r & foot tron enameled roll rim 

“ ° » a4, “Os 5 

ath tr ne 19 inch roll rim enam sled fiat 

Pride back lavatory, and & syphon action wash 

hown wate loset with porcelain tank and 

ak ™ tone os sea . hine index faucets, 

Send for kel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedbeas vy 
Catalog 40 Stine. 5M SEIDENBERG CO..Inc. 


254 W.345t. & 


WANT MORE. "MONEY ? 


Our agents m er on a - wl toilet articles. | 


HO-RO-CO MANUFACTURING €0., "7729 Dodier St, St.Louis, Me. | 


attractive 


to which has been added a pinch of soda 


have boiled 
| must be mashed 


double roaster, 
of boiling water 
to roast at 
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To Stuff That Turkey 


Hints For Cooking, Sewing and Housekeeping 


FTER fifteen years of experiment- 


ing, I’ve concluded that the two Very delicious prepared this way. 


best recipes for turkey stuffing are those + * + 
using oysters and chestnuts. 


Salt 
ruinous 


put in before cooking will be 
to the flavor of meats. They 


garnish. widen directly upon me. Now as I 
lay, there leapt up kere me a sudden | 
conviction that somebody was indeed | 
stnniion outside in the ‘lane, staring 
up at ‘my window. Moved by a sudden 


with tnut 


Turkey 
Wash the 


Ches Dressing 


turkey out with cold water 


this 


length of 


time, they apart 
with the 


potato masher gq man 


his hands behind his back, stood 
staring up. His head was 


pour one cup and a half 
around it and proceed 
‘ording to weight. (Fifteen 


Hereupon I got me back to 
wondering what should 
hanging about a di- 


Chequers.” 
bed, drowsily 
bring the fellow 








SIMPLE PATTERNS MAKE SEWING PROBLEMS EASY 
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wwe Hh | 

. < } aa 
Gimmie 





~ i 
4 » | 
if 4 { 
F | - 
via | } ' No 
i A } | ' 
j mad ‘ P 
| — 12 and 14 year Size 8 takes 
9 yards 36-inch material, Priee 120. I795¢ 
No. PR85 the “one-piece *-hour dress.’ There are only the sides to sew up, 
the neck to f and the skirt to hem, and presto! Your dress is finished. The pat 
tern con in 3 size sma medium and large The medium size takes yards 36-inch 
material. Price 12c. 
The embroidery, which adds considerably to its attractiveness and’ which can be done 
very quickly. is included in Pattern 661, also 12e, 
No. 1799 a one-piece s made to close on the left shoulder The short 
e med on the houlder 1 they are cut in one with the side body. No. 
1799. in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards i¢ h material with % yards contrasting. Price 12c. = 


To Order: Be sure your name and address, pattern numbers and sizes 
are clearly written. Send to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 
161 Fourth Avenue, New York City, with correct remittance. Add 10c. if 


you want our big Fall and Winter Style Book, packed full of smart designs. 





bacon and add a little sugar to soup. | 


Turkey with Oyster Stuffiing . - 
age ; _. Should be partly cooked before seasoning. 
The Stuffing: Chop twenty small . « @ 
oysters very fine Add - cupful of When peeling onions, hold them 
— and a —~ —— 4 sr. under water or over the @re and there 
or seasoning Moisten with meiltet will be no smarting eyes. 
butter. 
The Garnishing: For the garnishing 
about eight large oysters are required. The Broad Highway 
These should be dried thoroughly and 
each one dipped into a dishful of (Continued from page 346) 
papewes crackers. After they are there, that he was standing outside, in 
well coated, place in a frying pan and the moonlight, staring up at my case- 
cover with hot butter. When they are ment with his horrible, dead face. 
thoroughly browned they may be taken Here I very mercifully awoke, and | 
| out and arranged around the turkey lay, for a w hile, blinking in the ghostly 
This makes a delicious as well as an radianc e of the moon, flooding in at the | 





*repare the dressing Vv : r ‘ 4 

Prepa e he dressing by shelling & jmpulse, I rose, and, cautiously ap- 
eee oe French chestnuts and boiling proaching the window, peered out. And 
| them for fifteen minutes. After they the ‘re, sure enough, his feet planted wide | 


ntil they are perfectly smooth , Add thrown back so that I could see his| 
pinch of salt and pepper and two face distinctly—a fleshy face with small, | 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Stuff ¢lose-set eyes and thick lips, behind 
turkey with this mixture. After which I caught the gleam of big, white 
stuffing, sew up the bird with basting teeth. As I looked, I recognized him as 
thread and needle so that none of the the slenderer of the two “Corinthians’ 
| dressing can leak out. Put it into with whom I had fallen out at “The 


\ 
My Sweetie Went 
| Oh, Yo "Little Son-Ue e 
2 WALTZES For 
Dream od Night 
2 MARCHES 


| 


| minutes to the pound.) When the lapidated hedge-tavern at such an hour. 
turkey roasted, remove’ from pan. But gradually my thoughts grew less 
Place pan over flame letting the re- ¢oherent, my eyes closed, and in another | 
maining liquid come to a boil and add moment I should have been asleep, 
two tablespoonfuls of browned flour. when I suddenly came broad awake| 
Boil until it thickens, add water and and listening, for I had heard two 
season according to taste. Pour into sounds, the soft creak of a window! 
ravy dish or over the turkey as de- opened cautiously near by, and a 
sired.—I. R. HEGEL. stealthy footstep outside my door. 
DO YOU KNOW THAT— munecdbegetinnne 
Peroxide will remove etains from IN WHICH I BECOME A SQUIRE OF DAMES 
white kid gloves and shoes.—Mrs. W. HUS, for a space, I lay, with ears | 
H., Va > é f 4 on the stretch, and every nerve ting- 
Use coffee in stove polish and it will '"g> Waiting for—T knew not what. 
: buch off so euteiie. _In a litt e, ecame conscious of 
—— yet another sound, indescribably deso- 
: late: the low, repressed sound of a 
Vegetable soup is a favorite. Season woman’s sobbing. 
it with a piece of salt pork or smoked (To be continued) 






A HOT BREAKFAST, QUICK! 


Just the thing for cooking breakfast 
before lighting the kitchen range, 
for heating water at night, for sick 
room emergencies, ;jwarming stock and 
poultry food—thousagds of uses. Stove 
folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. Burns Sterno 
Canned Heat. The clean and conven 
ient fuel 

Send this Ad and 2c to the Sterno © ‘orp., 
9 East 3ith St., N.Y. C., Dept. 75, and 
we will send complete stove puapehdl. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back, 


Sterno 
Canned Heat 














Most Fopu r 
Dance,Song Ballads 


6 FOX TROTS 


I Love ¥ - u—Annabelle—Oh! Min 
No. Nora— Hot Roasted Peanuts 
What Bo You Do, Sunday, Mary 


6 POPULAR SONGS 
Lact iget Oe The Old Back Porch 
Just A Girl Th Forget {Love 
Oh G Ge 3 Ih Golly, 4 m °§ 
t Shine For Me 





Tenth Re ment Ma ho 
National Emblem Mare 


All 
Eight Double -Disc 


Tull SizelOinchRecords 


Broadway hit songs and dances, 
andl the most popular 1 tay prites—hbaliads you will al 
ays e Al) brand-new record guaranteed highest 
quality, only $2.98 Can be played on any phonograph 
SEND NO MONEY Enjoy these records at wr orisk, 
for ten days Trial costs you* nothing Money back in- 
stantly on request Pay postman only $2.98, plus post 
age. Write now while offer lasts 


MUSICAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK, WN. Y 


407A BROADWAY 





Thrice Datly 


ole} ae 


% 
ry EMULSION 


s of Great Value 


To a nursing Mother 





Depend upon it, noth- 
ing is “‘just as good’’ as 


SCOTT’S EMULSION ° 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 23-51 














Stops 
LaGrippe 
( ) Influenza 
Keep strong. Be 
healthy and free from winter complaints. 


pon doe - oeeabte extd od 
quickest acting, most ie cold 
remedy. What Hill’s does for millions it 
will dofor you. Get red box bearing Mr. 
Hill’s portrait. piblig P< 30 cents. 


CASCARA J QUININE 


W.H.HILL Co. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Remember the Strangers 
An Idea For a Novel Thanksgiving Dinner 


AST year, when sister and I were 

lamenting the fact that the family 
were so separated that we could not 
have the usual Thanksgiving gather- 
ing, she suddenly remarked that we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves— 
there were so many people who would 
be thankful just to come out to the 
farm for a day! 

So we put our heads together and 
sent invitations to people so far from 
their homes that it would be impossible 
for them to go there for the holiday. 
and, of course, this made a rather mixed 
crowd which somehow made it all the 
more enjoyable. 

To avoid any chance of formality 
creeping in to spoil our fun, as soon 
as each guest arrived, he or she was 
introduced and given a little blue ging- 
ham apron. There were eighteen 
guests and these we divided into three 
groups—six to help get dinner, six to 
plan a program and six to fnake place- 
cards, favors and prizes. 

Meeting at two o’clock there was 
plenty of time for all this before the 
four o’clock dinner. My sister bossed 
the kitchen “help,” having everything 
well planned beforehand and I gave out 
materials and suggestions to both the 
other groups to make sure that these 
would carry on. 


Individual Talent Comes Out 


It didn’t take long for that crowd to 
get acquainted. The middle aged bach- 
elor from sister’s office made as fine a 
cook as you’d want, while the rather 
sad-faced girl from our village had 
more cute ideas for the favors and 
games than one ever would have 
thought A supply of . cardboard, 
pumpkin seeds, small chrysanthemums, 
raisins and marshmallows, odd little 
toy novelties from the ten-cent store, 
crepe paper and toothpicks gave ample 
material for the placecards, favors 
and prizes. No one was allowed to 
know anything that was going on in 
another group, as they were placed in 
different rooms to work. In this way 
we worked up a great deal of curiosity 
and interest. Laughter and odd noises 
constantly came from behind the 
kitchen ‘door as the potatoes were 
mashed, celery stuffed, salad made, 
cream whipped and coffee ground. 
Both my sister and I were assured that 
if you want to make people happy, let 
them have a part in the fun making— 
keep them busy and no ugly silences 
and stiffness can creep in to spoil the 
party! 

To show our guests that while we 
lived on a farm we still knew how to 
serve a dinner, we planned some dishes 
which would not be expected outside of 
a good hotel. Our menu was: 


Lobster Cup Roast Turkey 
Mashed potatoes, string beans in milk, 
Stuffed celery, onions au gratin, 
cranberry mold 
Pear salad 
Individual mince pies with 
frozen custards 
Nuts Coffee 


We make the Lobster Cup from 
canned lobster, but we found it very 
good. We shredded the meat and half 
filled glass cups and over the lobster 
we poured a vinegar and oil dressing 
brightly colored with paprika. The 
turkey was roasted with the old fash- 
ioned bread dressing into which we 
had cut part of the giblets and folded 
two well beaten eggs. The mashed 
potatoes were left plain but beaten 
until they were like foam, then re- 
heated and served lightly brown from 
the oven. Mother’s own canned string 
beans were simmered ten minutes in 
milk well seasoned. The celery strips 
had been washed and laid in cold water 
over night. For the filling we worked 
cream cheese until soft, adding a table- 
spoon of finely chopped spiced pickle 
to each cup and spreading smoothly 
into the celery. 


Onions and Cheese Popular 


Onions au gratin proved a’ favorite 
in spite of the fact that they are 
usually refused because of their strong 
oder. We cooked the smallest, whitest 
ones we could get in salted water for 
half an hour, poured off the water and 
added fresh to cook fifteen minutes 


more. This removed much of the 
strong taste. A white sauce was made 
of flour, butter and rich milk and 
poured over them. Then, slices of 
strong cheese was placed generously 
over the ‘top, cracker crumbs dusted 
over all, and the dish browned in the 
oven. This we served from the dish, 
although, had we had more table room, 
this would have been served in indivi- 
dual ramekins. 

Cranberry is always so pretty that it 
brightens any meal. Ours was made 
very stiff, the berries left as negrly 
whole as possible. A dash of clove and 
cinnamon was cooked in at the last and 
the sauce molded in long narrow glasses 
from which we turned it and sliced the 
portions, serving them on platters with 
the stuffed celery, several platters to 
our long table. 

AfterJso heavy a meal a light salad 
is always welcome. Mother’s canned 
pears gave us the foundation. These 
we chilled thoroughly as we did the 
lettuce hearts on which we served them. 
The dressing was made of chopped red 
cherries and butternuts mixed with the 
cherry juice, a tablespoon of lemon 
juice, half a cup of. olive oil and 
paprika. 

Mince pie is usually a sure bet and 
so is frozen custard, so, instead of 
serving a lot of the usual desserts, we 
made individual pies and on each plate 


served molds of frozen pudding in which | 


there were currants, nuts and chopped 
citron! 


After the Dinner, Some Fun 


It is needless to say that it was long 
after six when we lingeringly got up 
from our coffee and nuts and we were 
then ready for some quiet games. 

During the evening the rugs were 
rolled back and the victrola started, 
dancing alternated with stunts—silly 
but none the less laughable—recita- 
tions, dancing and imitations. A Paul 
Jones preceded the last bit of fun, 
which was a mock trial in which the 
quiet, tall girl from across the street 
was tried for eating the turkey placed 
on Fat Bailey’s plate. The judge and 
jury and the lawyers were all dressed 
for the part in aprons, veils, hats, and 
brooms found in the house. They 
judged her guilty and she was sentenced 
to make sandwiches and coffee with 
Fat Bailey. 

And it was midnight when the last 
guest left, everyone voting the “far, far 
from home dinner” a great success. 
Try it on some lonesome friends this 
year on your farm, or if the church or 
club wants to do something suitable to 
the day, urge them to hold just such a 
party, each member to bring a stranger. 
Giving of oneself is far greater than 
giving material things and there are 
many, many hungry hearts—hearts 
which long to play and to forget for 
just a little while. Help them to do 
so!—EFFIE MAURINE PAIGE. 


OPENING UP A CITY MARKET 


This is the story of a fruit cake that 
I sent to a friend last November for 
a Christmas present. Immediately I 
received a letter asking if I would make 
a couple more for friends of hers. 

Then I had to admit that I did not 
make that particular cake, but it 
started a little business for the woman 
who did. Seven fruit cakes she made 
and sent by parcels post to that neigh- 
boring city before Christmas. Many 
women who work in the city prefer 
home-made cake that they can be sure 
contains no impurities, but they do not 
care to take the risk of one not turn- 
ing out well or do not have time to 
make cakes themselves. 

My friend thus got in touch with 
women “to whom she sent dressed 
chickens and butter as long as the sea- 
son permitted. This summer she is 
making dozens of jars of preserves, 
mixed pickles, catsup, and spiced ap- 
ples for her “city trade.”—Mrs. R. G. 
ARMSTRONG. 


Your fashion magazine is one of the 
best I ever saw and a wonderful help 
in planning wardrobes. It is always so 
sensible—Mrs. LuLu McDONALD, Mem- 
phis, N. Y. 
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our Bargain Book 
Will Fill Your 
Christmas List 
for 





HIS great Catalog 
of The Charles 
William Stores, 
Your Bargain 
Book—the modern 

Santa Claus, offers you tens of 

thousands of practical sugges- 

tions for your Christmas 
shopping. 

No matter whether it is 

toys, games, musical instru- 

ments, jewelry, clothing, 
novelties or something for the 
home or farm, Your Bargain 

Book is sure to have it in a 

guaranteed quality — and the 

price will, invariably, be lower 
than you expect. 

Sit down today, make your 

list now of the gifts you plan 

to give—do as we have done at 
the left, put down the Catalog 
price alongside the usual price 
asked in the retail stores—then 
you will know beyond question, 
that here at The Charles 

William Stores is the place to 

do your Christmas shopping. 

There are no holiday profits 

added to these low prices. The 
prices you pay are based on 

our usual economical methods 
of merchandising. 

Order your gifts early — 

Christmas will be here before 

you know it. 

Our stocks are nowcomplete. 

Order now, and let us demon- 

strate to you the fine service 

that our customers everywhere 
are complimenting us on. Make 
up your Christmas list today. 

If you have not already 
received a Catalog and want to 
save on your Christmas 
shopping as thousands of our 
customers are now doing,.clip 
and mail the coupon below 

TODAY. It will bring Your 
Bargain Book at once. 





Order Now 


mCharles William Stores i... 


New York City 





nCharies William Stores = 


255 Stores Building, New York City 
Seng me_ FREE “Your Bargein Book"’ for Pajl and 
Winter. This places me under no obligation. 


oOereeeerrerrrrrr Tre rrr rrr es) 


NO@MO@ ....0sccccees 











Cut Out This Coupon | 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY 
OUTLOOK 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


ROM reports of producing sections 

there has been little rain and very 
favorable weather during the growing 
season and the crop is believed to be 
somewhat larger than last year. Judg- 
ing from the large consumption of 
poultry during the entire season and 
improved industrial conditions there is 
likely to be an unusually big demand 
for Thanksgiving turkeys. The prob- 
able prices and supply cannot be given 
with any certainty at the present time, 
but some of the larger operators and 
dealers are of the opinion that the New 


York market, Thanksgiving week will 
be about 45c¢ for southwestern stock, 47 
to 50c for best western and 50 to 55c 


for Maryland and nearby. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports holdings of last 
years storage turkeys in the United 
States on Oct. 1, 1923, at 6,337,000 lbs. 
as compared with 2,645,000 lbs. on Oct. 
1 last year. There has been a consider- 
able reduction in the storage holding 
since Oct. 1, probably 1,500,000 lbs. to 
take care of a very good consumptive 
demand. The storage turkeys are 
mostly below fancy and largely of poor 
to medium grades. 

Shipments intended for Thanksgiving 
market should reach New York not 
later than Nov. 26. Allowance should 
be made in timing shipments for delays 
in transit which are frequent at this 
time due to congestion. 

APPLE DEMAND BETTER 

With the gradual cleaning up of the 
poorer grades of barreled apples that 
have been on the market in the last few 
weeks, there was a firmer feeling in the 


market for barreled apples last week. 
Baldwins are mostly packed and in 
storage. Now that they are gone from 


shipping points buyers are beginning 
to take a more active interest in ship- 
ping point quotations. 

Exports have fallen off but the British 
market has not yet recovered. Latest 
reports on English sales last week were 
18 to 22 shillings per barrel on both 
Baldwins and Ben Davis, which is 
equivalent to an average of about $2.60 
per barrel f.o.b. New York. This ap- 
plies to 2% inch stock principally 

Wholesale prices at New York were 
lower on some varieties than at ship 
ping points. Only fancy apples were 
in active demand. Following quota- 
tions represent sales November 8 at 
New York on A Grade 2% inch: 
BALDWIN, $4; fancy, $4.25 to 4.50; 
ordinary, $3.75. GREENINGS, best, 


$6.25 to 6.50; few, fancy, $6.75 to 7; 
fair stock $5.75 to 6; ordinary, $5 to 
5.50. KINGS, $3.50 to 4; fancy, $4.50 
to 5. FALL PIPPIN, $5 to 5.50 
HOLLAND PIPPIN, $5 to 5.50. M 
INTOSH, best, $8 to 8.50; fancy, $8.75 
to 9; few, $9; fair, $7 to 7.50. HUB 
BARDSTON, $3 to 3.50; fancy, $3.75 
to 4. NORTHERN SPY, best, $5.50 to 
6.50; ordinary, $4 to 4.50. PEWAU 
KEE, $3 to 3.50. SUTTON BEAUTY, 
$3 to 3.50. TWENTY OUNCE, $4 to 
5. STARK, $3 to 3.50. WAGNER, 
$3 to 3.50. 
POTATO MARKET DULL 

Heavy supplies of potatoes from 

Long Island, Maine, New York and 


other sections came in to the New York 
City market last week and found most 
of. the buyers on the lookout for bar 
gains. A few cars of Long Islands sold 
for as low as $3 per 150-lb. sack at the 
loading point; bulk $1.05 per bu. loaded. 
Some of the large buyers contracted 
for enough to last until the first of next 
year. 

New York State sold 150-lb. 
for $2.60 delivered, a few at $2.40; 
$1.60 to $1.50 ewt. 

Some Michigan potatoes continued to 
arrive. The ~ 1yers in general were not 
satisfied with the stock and several 
cars would not pass as U. S. No. 1. 

CABBAGE WEAK 

The wholesale markets last week 
were oversupplied with cabbage aimost 
entirely from York State. Shippers 
were quoting medium Danish in carlots 
at $14 per ton loaded; a few cars sold 
for less. 

Domestic cabbage, large size, suitable 


sacks 
bulk 


for kraut, met a slow demand late in 
the week due to the cold weather. Many 
kraut factories have stopped cutting. 
$10 per ton loaded was the general 
quotation. 

HAY MARKET VERY STRONG 

Hay receipts were very light last 
week at the 33rd Street yards and very 
few boat shipments. The market is 
very strong with $30 top quotation at 
Manhattan and $31 has been reached 
in Brooklyn for both large and small 
bales No. 1 hay. Most of the hay re- 
ceived in Manhattan has been of rather 
poor quality in small bales, a consider- 
able amount being heavily mixed with 


clover. 
VEALS STEADY 
Although arrivals of live veals were 
fairly liberal, ‘the market was firm and 


the stock moved out readily, bringing 
$14 for choice selections and $12.50 to 
13.50 for medium to good grades. 
Country dressed veal calves were in 
lighter receipt, but trade was only 
moderately active and offerings filled 
requirements with market only steady 
at 13 to 15¢ for prime and 10 to 12c 
for fair to good. 
BUTTER MARKET FIRM 
Active trading at the beginning of 
last week left a very moderate supply 
of fine and fancy fresh creamery extras 
available on the market. While some 


sales of 92 score were made at 52c 
supplies of fancy butter were insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand and sellers 


found little difficulty in obtaining full 
prices listed. 

The shortage, however, will soon be 
relieved by the arrival of fresh Danish. 
It is estimated that already some 8,000 
to 10,000 casks have been purchased to 
come here. 1,650 casks of butter arrived 
Nov. 9 from Copenhagen, considerable 
of which has been sold in transit at 
4944 to 50c, duty paid. 


CHEESE MARKET ACTIVE 


Trading in the cheese market last 
week continued improving. Most of 
the movement was in Daisies at 25\c. 
Wisconsin markets were weak and it 
was possible to pick up some lots under 
quotations. 


State flats, whole milk, sold on No- 
vember 8 at 26% to 27%e. 
FRESH EGGS SCARCE 
In spite of the fact that the propor- 


tion of strictly fresh eggs has been very 
limited, and demand firm, quotations 
have not advanced further. In some 
instances, however, sales were made at 
premiums above quotations. Medium 
grades of fresh gathered met a fair 
demand 


LONG ISLAND DUCKS FIRM 


Although receipts of Long Island 


was good and supplies moved readily 
at 29c per Ib. 

Offerings of fowls were liberal, but 
there was no surplus of strictly fancy 
stock which sold at premiums of Ic 
and in some instances 2c for very fine 
quality. The market for white leg- 
horns and chickens, however, was easy, 
and stock did not work out readily. 
Some sales were made at concessions of 
le below the market. Roosters con- 
tinued in light supply. ’ 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 
Cash grain quotations on November 


9 were as follows: 

@New YorK Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.26 Corn, 
No. 2 yellow, $1.18% No. 2 mixed, $1.09 % 
No, 2 white, $1.18¥ 4. Oats, No. 2 white, 53c; 
No. 3 white, 52c; ordinary white clipped, 54 
to 55'4c. Rye, 77%. Barley, 75 to 80c. 

CHuricaGo—Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.03. Corn, 
No. 2 yellow, $1.01 to 1.02% Oats, No. 2 
white, 43% to 45%c; No white, 42% to 
is\4ec. Rye, Tle. Barley, 55% to 70c 


Putting Eggs Into One 
Basket 


(Continued from page 337) 

The first surveys were made in New 
York State under G. F. Warren. In 
these surveys it was found that the 
diversified farms were making more on 
the average than the specialized ones. 
From this a rule was deduced that 
diversification was far better than spe- 
cialization. Later other surveys were 
made, and it was found that in these 
surveys this rule did-not hold. 

They have found that in the cotton 


region the profits from farming de- 
pended upon the amount of cotton 
raised. The greater the amount of 
cotton the greater the profit. They 
found in the Freehold area of New 


Jersey, where the specialty is early po- 
tatoes, the more potatoes the greater 
the profit. In a district where the 
orange is the special crop, the greater 
the acreage of oranges, the greater the 
income. In the corn belt the same rule 
held for corn. 

Now this fact might seem strange to 
one who had the preconceived idea that 
diversity is always desirable, but in 
every case we find that there are cer- 
tain conditions which explain the ap- 
parent failure to conform to the rule. 
The potato grower in New Jersey had 
certain conditions which made potatoes 
the logical crop for him. He had soil 
perfectly adapted to potatoes, with 
yields running up to around 300 bushels 
per acre, a network of railroads, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to haul the heavy 
and bulky crop far to the shipping 
point, and the world’s greatest market 
at his door. 

As to putting all your eggs into one 
basket, you always put all your eggs 
into one case. You simply get a good 











jucks were fairly liberal, the demand case with good fillers, and the eggs go | 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
| The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
| eastern farmers sold on November 9: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras. . 82 to 84 
Other hennery whites, extras ie 82 to 84 
Extra firsts Pewwies sk bak eesec cease 70 to 73 67 to 70 60 
Firsts 65 to 69 56 
athered, whites, first to extra firsts. 65 to 72 
Lower grades Oto 64 
lennery brown extras . é to 70 
athered browns and mixed colors, extras 58 to 64 bf 
Pullets No. 1.... ane wieunwee . <“emecl 
|| Butter (cents per pound) 
1| Creamery (salted) high score. . 5244 to 53 34 to 55 
1} Extra (92 score) ~ ; 52 52 to 53 5 
| State dairy (salted), fimest........... 50% to Sly 50 to 51 
i} Good to prime.......... : 47 to 49% 43 to 48 
l} Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U.S.Grades Old Grad Standards 
Timothy No.2..... ofa baa Mum ebes $28 to 29 $17 to 18 $26 to 26.50 
| Timothy No. 3 25 to 26 ‘ 23 to 24 
1} UMN TINIE, 6 ccc ccccccccceaede 15 to 20 Oe aires 
| Fancy light clover mixed ee 10 to 31 27 to 27.50 
| eAlfalfa, second cutting. .........cee.0- sl to $2 -@..... 
i Oat straw No. 1 lltoi2 16 to 16.50 
i] 
| 
|| Live Poultry, Shieoens 3 Lots Secutn per lb.) 
1} Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 25 to 2¢ 23 to 25 26 to 27 
! Fowls, leghorns and poor 17 to 18 18 to 20 18 to 20 
Chickens, colored fancy 22 21 26 
Chickens, leghorn 20 to 22 19 24 
| Live Stock (cents per dealt 
Calves, good to as. « biatenwseserces 10 to 12 
Bulls, common to good. Eee i144 to4 
Lambs, medium to good. Seeee's lite 12 
Sheep, common to grap ewes Ste 4h, 
Hogs, Yorkers . . 7! 














to market. 
of putting them 


You would make a failure 
into about sixteen 


boxes of various kinds and a few into 
paper bags. You would be sure to lose 
a lot of them, whereas, if you put them 


into one case, you make that case 
strong. If you have more eggs than 
will go into one case, you use two. You 


do not go around looking for a new 
sort of receptacle. 


There are advantages to diversity. 


You usually get.a better labor distribu- 


tion, and you are less likely to be badly 


stung some year when the breaks are 


against you. 


ization too. 
of machinery, 
less. 
ing one thing than several. 
one can carry specialization to ex- 
tremes. 
and he should not bite off more than 
he can chew. 


There are big advantages to special- 
You need only one outfit. 
making the overhead 
You have less trouble in market- 
Of course 


One should not rob the soil, 


In my opinion, based on a good many 


years experience, about two or three 
specialties, so chosen as to fit in well 
together is 
diversity, and in this State, New York, 
is better than a single specialty. See 
what the most successful farmers in 
your neighborhood (as shown by the 
bank account, not the farm buildings) 
are doing. 
with slight changes to fit the soil on 
your farm, you will not be far wrong. 


far better than a wide 


If you do about the same 


The Apple Exposition 


(Continued from page 343) 
show that I should eat more apples, but 
I certainly won’t pay fifty-five cents to 
get into the show in addition to the 


carfare.” 


However, the many who did come, 


could not help’ but be impressed with 
the fact that Eastern fruit growing is 


a great industry and that Eastern fruit 
is mighty good. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW YORK 
HOME BUREAUS NOV. 20-21 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
New York State Federation of Home 
Bureaus will be held at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., on Nov. 20-21. 
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DAY MFG.CO. DEPT. yo1 cuit 


155-Acre Eastern Shore Farm 
$7000 Income—Equipment 


Delightful all-year climate; plow in February, harvest in 
December, plenty rain; convenient markets; on motor bus 
road; 125 acres dark loam tillage, stream-watered pasture, 
woodland: 75 fruit trees; comfortable 6-room house, good 









180-ft. barn, poultry and hog houses, granary, smoke 

house Owner unable operate; only $8,000; horses, cows, 

| hogs, 150 poultry, tools, implements, potatoes, beans, 

wheat, corn, hay, winter’s wood included to settle now. 

Less than half cash Details, page 112 Illus. Catalog. 

| Bargains—many _ states Copy free STROUT \FARM 
150R Nassau St., New York City. 


AGENCY, 








BARREN COWS. 33.% 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie by sone ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
sage, Kills abortion germs quickly with- 
harming cow. Write for booklet with 
letters from users and full detaile 
Moacy-Back Guarantee. 






ABORNO LABORATORY 
11 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


PREVENT ROUP 


Our Bacterin treatment is guaranteed to prevent 
Roup, Canker or Chicken Pox, and is highly suc- 
cessful as a treatment for these diseases. Write fora 
free circular. Certain territories still open for agents. 


THE COLUMBUS VACCINE CO., 251 W. Norwich Ave., Columbus, Obie. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


Fecundity! 











a 
Fecundity, the ability to 
health apes regularly, is 


profit dairy cow. 

pore reac IN HOLSTEINS MEANS; 
Fall value from prepotent sires -- 
Assurance of regular herd increases 
year after year -- Extra profit from 
sale of surplus stock -- 
Regular freshenings and consequent 
increased milk production for the 
whole herd -- Larger annual net 


profits. 
Let Us Tell You About Holsteins. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian of 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


DO YOU WANT 


te add some new HOLSTEIN bleed te your registered 
herd, or deo you want to introduce some inte a good 





produce 


strong, 
essential to a 





grade herd? 
The Veterans’ Mountain Camp offers you this chance. 
We have on hand eight young bulls, from one to seven 
onths of age, earrying the best blood of the Segis- 


Burke and Vale strains. All direct sons of De Kol Webb 
Pontiac. Sold with of without papers. 
No reasonable offers refused as this 
disposed of at once. Write or wire 
VETERANS’ MOUNTAIN CAMP, HORSESHOE, N. Y. 


stock must be 





HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE) <<22e":™2*s¢ 


Sens of lover the surface of 

. the wearing coat, 

DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA ] | before it is floated, 
a dry mixture of 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
HOLSTEINS £xtrs ing lot registered 


10 registered heifers soon due. 2 registered heifers 
4 high record service bulls 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Owner 











ready to breed. 


A. LEACH 





SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester White and Yorkshire Crossed and Chester 

and Berkshire Crossed Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, 

€ ach, and 7 to8 weeks old, $4.50. I have 20 Pure 

Black Berkshires, 7 to8 weeks old, $5 each, Boars 

$7 each. Pure Chester White Pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, 

$5 « -ach, Boars'$7 each. Will ship from 1 to 100 to 
ir approval C.O. D. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


HAMPSHIRES PIGS, all ages, not akin to boars. 
Many out of famous Wickware breeding. 
Some nice Gilts and Boars, Bred Sows and Gilts. Reg- 
stered Free. Special Prices. 


ROY J. FREET, R.F.D.4, A.A., Shippensburg, Pa. 
PEDIGREED HAMPSHIRES [ine%.r7o2" 


% to $ each, HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 














= +... World’s Grand Champion | 
Big Type Chester Whites fiiociisnon Pics. $10 cach, | 





Pre paid GEO. F. GRIFFIE, R. 3, NEWVILLE, PA. | 
REGISTERED 0. L AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
E. P.ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPEN DING 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 








BABY CHICKS 


1000 PULLETS FOR SALE 


Vigorous, well grown, trap-nested stock. 
Sold in quantities of 25 or over. Prices 
low. Order at once to get best selections. 
Apriland May hatched $1.85 to $2.50 each. 








QUEENSBURY FARMS 
7 765 N. Main Street Toms River, N. J. 
prise as eater ag ie at: 


Sock Pymate, 
Boo eis i. 2 Whi Lerhors Pullets $1.25 
Inspection af - nceteten Airdale Pu Pup poss. 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J., R. 1 





fine Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks,Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsytvasia. 


and BARRED ROC S, 40c. tb. ; 4 Ub. 48¢ | 


LARGE STOCK 


, low; catalog. 


3 Ib, RED 





K PULLET: 
RAY BLODGETT, BRISTOL, VT. 
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‘Concrete on the Farm 


LACE the concrete 

in the forms as soon 
as possible after mixing. Do not allow 
it to stand for more than 30 minutes 
after mixing, because soon after water 
is added to cement the setting action 
begins. After setting has started, con- 
erete should not be remixed to soften 
it since the binding effect of the cement 
has been somewhat lost. It is best to 
deposit the concrete in the forms in 
layers about 6 inches in depth, and 
|spade or work it to eliminate the 
|air pockets so that it will settle 
and form a dense mass. When “spad- 
ing,” the chisel-edged board or spade is 
moved up and down between the con- 
crete and the side of the forms. Work- 
ing the concrete in this way next to 
the forms pushes the large pebbles or 
stones back from the face of the forms 
into the concrete and 
results in a smooth, 
| dense surface next 
| to the forms. 
| As soon as the 
concrete begins to 
| set, float the surface 
| with a wood or cork 
float.. Rub the sur- 
face only enough to 
| level it, as too much 
troweling draws the 
water to the sur- 
face, causing hair 
cracks and a dusty 
surface. If a smooth 
finish is desired, 
trowel with a steel 
trowel after the con- 
crete is set. Some 
men of considerable 


| 
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equal parts of sand 

and cement. It is 

claimed that this ES 

practice gives a 

harder and neater 

looking surface. \ 
After one day, or \ 








By F. G. BEHRENDS 


Placing Concrete In the Forms and Finishing the Job 


concrete which cannot 
readily be protected as 
described may be covered with moist 
canvas or burlap. This covering 
should be kept moist for several days 
depending upon the weather. Many of 
the so-called dusty concrete floors were 
made so by the surface being permitted 
to dry out too rapidly. 


Making Concrete Water-Tight 


It has been found, in practice, that 
if a properly proportioned concrete 
(1:2:4, 1:2:3) is made of well-graded 
material thoroughly mixed and after 
placing is well spaded in the forms and 
then properly protected and cured that 
it is,unnecessary to add to the concrete 
any water-proofing material. The secret 
for obtaining a water-tight concrete 
lies in the selection and grading of the 
materials and_ the 
mixing, placing and 
curing of the con- 
crete. 

It is better to do 
concrete work dur- 
ing mild weather as 
\ cold weather retards 

the setting action of 

cement and freezing 
injures it. Certain 
kinds of concrete 
work, such as making 
tile, building blocks, 
etc., can well be done 
in winter if a suit- 
able place is avail- 
able in which to do 
the work and to 
store the materials 
and the finished pro- 
duct. The materials 
must be stored to be 
sure there is no 
frost in them. The 
tile or blocks must 
be stored to protect 
them from freezing 
for at least 48 hours. 

If it is necessary 
to build a foundation 
or other’ outside 
work during freez- 
ing weather, the 


Ss 








preferably two, re- 
move the forms, 
moisten the concrete 
with a 1:1 cement 
paste, and rub it in 
with a wood float or 
ecarborundum stone. 
This will give a very 
neat-appearing sur- 
face. At this time 
any holes may be 
patched with a 1:2 cement mixture. 
inside surface is often given a 
wash of Portland cement and water 
mixed to the consistency of cream and 
applied with a brush, to close all pores 
and insure a water-tight job. 

Finished walls will have no smoother 
surface than the forms. If the faces 


forms, 
worked as in 


mass. 


and the concrete was well spaded, the 
natural finish of the concrete may be 
sufficient. 

A very smooth finish may be obtained 
by rubbing down the concrete with a 
carborundum stone or wood float. As 
soon as the concrete is hard enough to 
be self-supporting, remove the forms, 
chip off the ridges, fill the pockets with 
cement mortar, and then paint the 
entire surface with cement paste (1:1) 
of cream consistency. This is rubbed 
in with a carborundum stone or wood 
float, and a smooth surface of even 
color results. 


Protecting Newly Placed Concrete 


Setting of concrete is a slow chemical 
process which takes place in the pres- 
ence of water. If it is left exposed to 
wind and sun much of the water neces- 
sary to hardening will evaporate and 
the concrete will simply dry out. 

Concrete walks and floors or similar 
large surfaces should be protected by a 
covering of wet straw, moist earth or 
other material which will retain mois- 
ture. These materials should not be 
placed until the concrete has hardened 
sufficiently to withstand the pressure 
of the thumb without marring the sur- 





for several days. 


face. Keep this covering moist in 


|; warm weather by frequent sprinkling 
Walls or portions of 





As soon as concrete is placed in the 
it should be 
the 
eliminate air pockets, causing the 
concrete to settle and form a dense 
Working the concrete in 
this way, pushes the larger ag- 
gregate from the face of the form, 
leaving a smooth, dense surface 


of the forms were smooth and tight, - 


sand and_ pebbles 
and water should be 
heated 
so that when the 
concrete is placed in 
the forms it will 
have a temperature 
of 80 degrees. The 
cement need not be 
heated. 

Reinforcement is 
the term u@éd to describe the steel rods 
or wire mesh that is placed in concrete 
to increase its ability to resist bending 
strains. Like stone, concrete is very 
strong in bearing loads that are placed 
directly upon it, but is relatively weak 
when subjected to strains that tend to 
bend it or to pull it apart. Reinforce- 
ment of steel rods or wires are placed 
in the concrete to increase its power 
to resist those strains. 


“spaded”’ or 
illustration to 


Reinforcement Must Be Placed 
Properly 


To be of value the steel reinforce- 
ment must be placed in the correct 
position; that is, in that part of the 
concrete where it will be most effective 
in resisting the pulling or bending 
strains. For example, in a concrete 
beam, the reinforcement is placed near 
the lower side as that is the side which 
tends to pull apart when the beam is 
loaded. It is ,recommended that im- 
portant or elaborate structures, such 
as floors above ground, beams, columns, 
retaining walls, silos and other build- 
ings be,built from approved designs or 
be specially designed by an experienced 
engineer. 

It is very necessary that the steel 
reinforcement be placed accurately in 
position before concrete is deposited in 
the forms and tied firmly in place by 
wire hoops or ties twisted around them. 


“T have taken the American Agricul- 
turist for nearly fifty years and I was 
a subscriber when it was a monthly 
paper. I cannot do without it.”— 
Harry Walrath, 15 New Street, St. 
Johnsville, N 
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Good reasons—we top arene, 

give best New Voulapedion: 

returns same day we receive 

shi anata, 3 pay 4 post 
express charges, 

oral deducted. 


- ven v want a ng Bousote chip 
°o writ now 
price list. Don't delay. —- 


BENJAMIN DORE: 


W/ FURS, GINSENG, E TC. 


/47 West 2445 New York 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or wee pl 
with hair or fur on, and 
into coats (for men and women), wen 















rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 

can make your hides into Oak Tanned 

Harness or Slaughter Sole or Bolt Leath- 
erry your calfskins Into Shoe Leather. 

Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 

lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 

lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant 


stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and hol: 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
‘WORN FURS 


pee repair and reshape them if, 
needed, Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would ecest but AS. to — them in to us 
by Parcel Post and get o cot then we 
will hold them aside awai ine our —y tt f you say 
“go ."* very well; we will do so and hold them 
tree of storage until you want them, If you say “ne,”* 
we will return yore) post-paid. 
Our illustrated catalog style combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides, About our process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. Avout dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Fur Dealers 
and Trappers 


Send me your collections forg 
best averages. Your neighbor 
ships tome, why not you? 
My references—Your own Bank 
or the Editor of this paper. 
Write for price list 
ay A. KAUNE 
278 Bridge Street, Montgomery, N.Y. 






















How many $$$ have you lost by shipping to thaw 

high quote »rs who grade your shipments down below 

< value? We use all kinds of Furs and pay highest 
*) possible prices on a fair and square assortment 

6 be | Write today. O. FERRIS & CO., CHATHAM, N.Y 


WEAR FURS 
It’s Easy This Way 


Furs to order at half the cost, from 
ides of farm animals or pelts from your 


hunt. Stylish garments warm and 
beautiful. Robes, Rugs, etc. 
Free book tells how to skin and care for 
es pelts—all about sizes, styles and prices. 


ROCHESTER FUR DASIING co. 
523 West Avenue OCHESTER, WN. Y. 





ay highest cash prices for all 


bat furs—Skunk, Mitek Muskrat, 
Raccoon, Red Fox Fancy furs a 
specially. including Silver and 


ross Fox, Fisher, Marten, ete. 

fat 1870. Our continued prompt 

returns and raat ean policy are now bringing us ship- 
ments from all North America, Alaska to Mexico. 


Send for free Price List. Address 
M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y., Dept. 9 


MEN WANTED 
Auto ; and “and Tractor 
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ROOM AND BOARD 
ff you come now, 3 will alee Tenet R. Fare to 


either school; 3 
furnish eve: 
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The Up-to-Date Farmer 
is also an Up-to-Date Business Man 


HE farmer who writes his letters on sturdy construction go all the experience 


the Underwood Portable stamps him- 
self as an alert, progressive, up-to-date 
. business man. Just as important, he 
saves his own time and energy. 


It takes surprisingly little practice for 
any man or woman to write rapidly and 
neatly on the Underwood Portable. This 
compact, handy little machine is spec- 
ially designed and built for home use— 
use by people who never studied typewrit- 


and skill of the makers of the world’s 
Standard Typewriter. 


The Underwood Portable not only 
writes letters, but is a great help when it 
comes to making out orders, reports, tax 
returns, and all the other records that 
are a part of farm management today. 
Underwood typewriting is compact, read- 
able and permanent. And it’s useful 
to have carbon copies of everything you 


have written. 


ing or went to business school. Into its 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER @O., INC., Underwood Building, New York City 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


Send for 
“Giving Wings to Words” 
an illustrated booklet fully 
describing the features of the 
Underwood Standard Portable 


“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 
Carry” 


PRICE, $50 


in the United States 
nee 


The Portable is obtainable 
at Underwood offices in Ser ree Se KF = 
all principal cities, or 
direct by mail. 
Cased: 
Weight 9% lbs. 
Height 4% inches 


. = SNS a = 





OC) Send booklet “Giving Wings To 
Words”, fully describing the 
Underwood Standard Portable. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. 
C) Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address 
e below. Enclosed find price, $50.00. 

Name Address. — _ 


ARERR TT LT 























